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CONFIDENTIAL. 


Further Correspondence respecting the British Captives in 

Abyssinia. 


No. 1. 

Commander Manners to Lord Stanley.—(Received March 12.) 

My Lord, 4, Felbrigg Terrace , Ealing , March 11, 1867. 

I BEG most respectfully to submit, for your Lordship’s consideration, a subject which. 
I trust, may be deemed of sufficient importance to warrant the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I allude, my Lord, to the unfortunate position of the British Consul and 
others in Abyssinia, and the steps which might be taken for their release. 

I do not presume, my Lord, to submit the following remarks from personal interested 
motives, being 49 years of age, probably too old for such an important undertaking; but 
simply from a belief the course t am about to propose the best that could be adopted. I 
base this, from the local knowledge I possess during a long term of service in command of 
various vessels of war on the Abyssinian coast, as well as having travelled in Abyssinia and 
being associated with the natives and acquainted with their habits, as also the trade of the 
country. I would most respectfully submit as follows :— 

That an officer should be sent to Massowah, to treat with the King of Abyssinia for 
the release of the prisoners, and having a steamer with presents on board, only to be given 
on his delivering up the unfortunate captives. 

That this officer should have a knowledge of the country, natives, and trade ; that he 
should have full discretionary power to act as the exigency of the case and the interests of 
Her Majesty’s Government demanded, and select the most intelligent natives to convey 

despatches to or from the Abyssinian Monarch. 

Should my services be required, my Lord, I am ready to act under the orders of 

Her Majesty’s Government. 

My testimonials are as follows:— 

From the Government; from the Spanish Government, having been presented with 
an Order from the Queen of Spain ; from the late Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram, 
G.C.B.; Admiral Sir H. Leeke, K.C.B. ; Rear-Admiral Sir Stephen Lushington, K.C.B.; 
General Hurnell; Commodore Porter ; and others. 

A steamer could readily be obtained at Bombay or Aden. 

linvp 

(Signed) ’ F. E. MANNERS, 

Commander of the late Indian Navy . 
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No. 2. 

» 

Mr. Murray to Commander Manners. 

Sir, Foreign Office , March 14, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th 
instant, suggesting a plan calculated, in your opinion, to effect the release of the captives 
in Abyssinia, and, in conveying to you his Lordship’s thanks for your offer of assistance, I 
am to state to you that Her Majesty’s Government have no occasion to avail themselves of 
your services. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 3. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley.—(Received March 21.) 

My dear Lord Stanley, Red Sea, March 4, 1867. 

I AM sending you by this mail officially further intelligence from Abyssinia, but will 
take the liberty of adding the following demi-officially:— 

The King will not release Rassam and the others unless forced to do so. This is the 
opinion of all the captives themselves, and of every one who knows Theodorus. He might 
have done it at first on learning the results of Flad’s journey, but he never will now\ He 
hopes to get more people into his power so as to have greater hold on the English Govern¬ 
ment in his extremity, and then, as he believes, to get anything lie chooses to ask for. If 
he had the opportunity he would seize and imprison a first class Embassy without the least 
compunction. 

The truth is he is desperate ; his enemies are closing round him ; his power is daily 
getting less and less; and his health is destroyed by long-existing syphilitic disease. 

lie cannot last much longer either politically or physically, and if the season had only 
allowed of it, this would of all others have been the time for a prompt and vigorous display 
of force. 

Everything is in our favour; the country is wearied of this capricious tyrant, for 
such he has become. Disgusted with him as the people were before, they are ten times 
more so since his desecration of the churches at Gondar, and that act has gone far to take 

V . g, " , *■' * A * *' 

from him the superstitious awe he has hitherto commanded. 

Once proclaimed that we entered the country solely for the purpose of punishing 
this tyrant, removing him from his throne, and releasing the British subjects held captive 
by him, and that done that we should leave the country to be ruled after its own devices, 
we should have almost every man ready heart and soul to assist us. All they want is to 
be quit of him, and could they count surely on his destruction or removal, they would 
close in on him to-morrow. 

The season being so far advanced, the only thing that can be done is to watch events 
during the summer (or winter they call it in Abyssinia), and to be ready to use the rebel 
power if reason or opportunity should see the advisability of doing so. It is for that 
reason I ask to be able authoritatively to announce, should opportunity offer, to the 
rebels and to the country generally, that Her Majesty’s Government assuredly intend to 
punish Theodorus directly the season opens. 

The release of the captives might be effected without the need of a blow being struck, 
after all, by us. At any rate it would help towards the security of the captives ; rewards 
being promised to those who protect them and severest punishment to all involved should 
a hair of their heads be injured. 

M. Messajah, the Missionary Archbishop of the Gallas, a very intelligent old man, 
who has lived for twentv-five years in the Galla and Abyssinian countries, and knows 

_ V 9 if / 

Theodorus well, assured me he felt convinced Theodorus would carefully preserve the cap¬ 
tives to the very last, as his last resource. 

# V / 

I put it: might not Theodorus, driven to a stand in Magdala, in a fit of desperate 
intoxication, cause to be murdered, or even murder with his own hand, the whole of the 
captives ? He replied, No : the order in the first instance would not be attended to; in the 
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second, he would be restrained and even killed sooner. There are many friends in Mag- 
dala even, he added. 

The above is the only condition under which it would be advisable that your inten¬ 
tions should be publicly made known. 

It would, of course, be better if the declaration of war and landing of the troops could 
be synchronous. But it appears to me an impossibility, novv-a-days, to keep the prepara¬ 
tion of the force, which would be going on in Bombay, a secret. The press would be 
sure to get hold of it, and though Theodoras does not see Bombay dailies, there are 
Bombav merchants at Massowah who would not fail to hear from their friends what was 

•r 

going on, and get instructions to prepare to profit by the coming campaign. 

There is also a Roman Catholic missionary establishment, which receives papers from 
Europe, Turkey, and Egypt, one at least of whose members I know corresponds with the 
arch-intriguer Bardel, and who would be sure to send him tidings of what was intended. 
The one blow must therefore, I think, anticipate the other. 

With regard to the force to be employed, I consider 6,000 men ample to enter 
Abyssinia with, composed as recommended. Too many Europeans would only trammel, 
owing to the larger commissariat required, and native troops will be excellent against such 
enemies as we should encounter. The Horse artillery and cavalry will be the most useful 
and important part of the force. The latter should only be native. 

As a precautionary measure another brigade of native infantry might be prepared and 
sent to the coast as a reserve, and to help, if required, in keeping open communication ; 
but not more than the 6,000 mentioned should be ordered for the force to enter the 
highlands at first. 

If I might be allowed to make the suggestion, it would be an important point if it 
could be arranged with Lord Cranbourne that the formation and management of the expe¬ 
dition should be left entirely to the Bombay Government, as being nearest to the scene of 
action. 

It would not be in better hands than Sir Robert Napier’s, with Mr. Fitzgerald at the 
head of the Government. The only aid required from the Supreme Government would be 
in providing troops to garrison the stations temporarily denuded of Bombay troops. Sir 
Bartle Frere, who will shortly be in England, will, I have little doubt, say the same. 

That the war will be a popular measure with the nation, l have not the least doubt. 
And in connection with foreign, European, opinion I cannot disguise from your Lordship 
that it has been a matter of astonishment that Her Majesty’s Government have borne 
with Theodorus so long. Our Arab neighbours think the same, and I trust I may be 
excused when I add, that though it will entail expensive outlay, the money will be well 
spent in restoring easily, and at comparatively small cost, the prestige of our name, which 
is reckoned lower than it should be. 

In respect to the artizans, they had better be sent home at once. There is no chance 
now of their having to go into the interior, and having nothing to do they would soon 
lose health, beside being an unnecessary expense. I would have brought them back with 
me this time, but the messengers from the King might arrive at Massowah any day, and 
it would be as well not to show even the least change until those messengers had received 
their answer, or it was clear they could not reach Massowah. 

I regret to say the leader of the party, Mr. Talbot, is little better. The illness has 
affected his head very much, and it is feared the affection may become chronic, unless he 
is quickly removed to a cold climate. He will be sent home at once. 

The attempt to utilise them has unfortunately failed. Had it succeeded, it would have 
been a cheap way of arranging the business. As it is, a good deal of the original expendi¬ 
ture on them will be returned by the sale of the machinery and most of the other presents 
which were to have accompanied them to the King. 

I considered Mr. Flad bound in honour, as well as for the safety of his family, to 
return to Gafl'at directly means showed, but I have doubts, myself, whether he will be 
able to get beyond Matemmah. The road is said to be open now, but it is very question¬ 
able how long it will remain so. 

Apologising for troubling your Lordship at this length, I remain, &c. 

(Signed) W. L. MEREWETHER. 


No. 3a. 


Lord Lyons to Lord Stanley.—(Received April 5.) 

(No. 108.) 

My Lord, Constantinople, March 26, 1867. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 84 of the 4th instant I have the honour to 
transmit to your Lordship a copy of a despatch from Colonel Stanton, stating that he has 
sent the Armenian Patriarch’s letter in favour of the captives in Abyssinia, to Jerusalem, 
in order that it may be forwarded thence to King Theodore, in the manner pointed out by 
the Patriarch. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) LYONS. 


Inclosure in No. 3a. 

Colonel Stanton to Lord Lyons. 

My Lord, Cairo, March 17, 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s despatch of the 
4th instant, transmitting me a letter addressed by the Armenian Patriarch at Constanti¬ 
nople to the King of Abyssinia, exhorting him to set the British captives free, as also a 
translation of the letter ; and, as your Excellency desired me, should I consider it advisable 
to make use of the letter in question, to forward it direct to Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Jerusalem, and request him to concert measures with the Armenian Patriarch at that place • 
so that it may be forwarded speedily to Abyssinia in the mode pointed out, I have the 
honour to report to your Excellency that, although far from feeling sanguine of the success 
of the attempt, I have forwarded the letter to Jerusalem for transmission, as it is certainly 
possible the King may be influenced by the appeal of the Patriarch, and as I imagine that, 
even if unsuccessful, it cannot in any way be prejudicial to the captives themselves. 

(Signed) haVG ’ & EDWD. STANTON. 
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No. 2. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley.—(Received April 10.) 

My Lord, Massowah, February 28, 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith rough sketch map in original, with copy of 
itinerary and observations made by M. Munzinger, Acting Consul, of the road from 
Massowah to Kiaguor, on the plateau of Abyssinia. 

2. M. Munzinger deserves credit for the prompt manner in which he carried out my 
wishes in this respect. 

3. I would venture to suggest to your Lordship that were the map lithographed and 
some copies prepared, as also the itinerary printed, they might be found very useful here¬ 
after. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. L. MEREWETHER. 


Inclosure in No. 2. 

Notes and Route Observations supplied by M. Munzinger to accompany his Survey Map of 

the Roads from Massowah to Kiaguor. 

THERE are only two roads leading to Northern Abyssinia which are worth close 
examination, because they alone are practicable to camels:— 

One is by Tokonda,* following the well-known torrent of Hadas, to the foot of the 
Taranta Mountain, where it turns to the left, then along another torrent to the ascent to 
Tokonda, which could easily be made practicable for any carriage. 

The other is to Kiaguor. 

This last was the object of my excursion from the 28th to the 30th January. I went 
up by the way of Dasuas, and returned by that of Aly Gady. The former is somewhat 
the shortest, crossing the mountains by two steep ascents. The direction is almost south¬ 
west till longitude 39° 5' and latitude 15° 10', where it joins the other road of Aly Gady. 
It has been followed by several travellers, but from its comparative difficulty need not be 
described here. 

The latter, by which I returned, is the best road, and is as follows: 

It starts from Arkeko, and is divided into three parts— 

I. The open low country. 

II. Following the torrent Aly Gady. 

III. The ascent and plain to Kiaguor. 

The distances are indicated in hours. 


Part I.—From Massowah. 


No. of 
Stations. 

Name of Station. 

Direction. 

Distance 
in Hours.f 

1 

Arkeko 

S. 

H. M. 

2 0 

2 

Entrance of Shilliki Pass 

S. 

3 20 

3 

Pass of Shilliki 

S. 10 w. 

1 25 

4 

Hill Hadaley • 

S. 20 W. 

1 25 

5 

In the torrent Ali Gady 

w. 

1 0 


Total of I 

• • 

9 10 


Remarks. 


Road over hard open plain. Large village. De¬ 
tachment of Egyptian troops here. Water 
plentiful. 

Road o\ er plain. Flat open country. Many gum 
trees (Babul), Acaria Arabica. Water obtained 
by digging a few feet in bed of torrent. 

This pass is a large smooth dry bed of a torrent; 
in rainy season carries water off to the sea. 

m 

Water obtaiued by digging. 

Road level at first, but hilly towards Iladaley. 
Water obtainable by digging. There is water 
in wells at Saheto, 30 m. East; and plenty at 
Wooja, 1 h. E. 10 m. S.; and at Zoola, 4 h. E. 
At Wooja the Ali Gady and Hadas torrents 
unite, and form one to Zoola. The road to 
Halai and Tokonda is up the Hadas. 

Road open and level; rather woody; small hills 
about. 


* “ Degonta ” in Keith Johnston’s Map. 
t Each hour about 2£ miles average. 







































Part II.—Hoad along the Ali Gady Torrent. 


No. of 
Stations. 

Name of Station. 

Direction. 

Distance 
in Hours. 

1 

First halting place 

W. 

H. M. 

1 20 

2 

Second halting place .. 

vv. s. w. 

1 0 

3 

Off* Eygerrey . 

s. w. 

4 25 

4 

Marsa Hamsa . 

w. s. w. 

2 0 

5 

Haufur .. .. 

w. 

1 0 

6 

Gannalee 

w. 

0 45 

7 

Augal 

N. W. 

0 50 

8 

• 

Torrent changes here, 

N. W. 

1 0 

9 

becomes Aydereso 

• • » • • • 

• • 

0 15 


Total II 

• • 

12 35 


Remarks. 


Torrent broad and tolerably level; partly wooded 
(Babul) ; low hills on either side. 

Torrent broad; running water. 

The torrent winds much, and has some narrow 
rocky places, but without difficulty. The 
narrowest places are after 1 hour, where is 
running water; after 2 h. 40 m., and close to 
Eygerrey, the hills on both sides get nearer and 
higher. 

Winds much, but no narrower. 

One narrow road, more difficult from boulders, but 
can be easily made good. 

Road more open. 

Road good. A large torrent joins here from the 
left, bringing down the waters of all the country 
between Halai and Kiaguor, especially those of 
the torrent Tshoat, which offers a very fine 
smooth but longer road to Kiaguor. I had no 
time to examine it. 

Here joins the first-mentioned road from Arkeko. 
Water above and below. Many Babul trees. 
Torrent large and country more open. 

To the upper water and to the foot of ascent where 
the torrent is left. 


Part III. 


No. of 
Stations. 

Name of Station. 

Direction. 

Distance 
in Hours. 

1 

Ascent 

S. 30 W. 

H. M. 

1 0 

2 

From top of ascent to 
hill 1 h. from Kiaguor 

S. 20 VV. 

3 20 

3 

From the hill to Kiaguor 

S. 30 VV. 

1 0 


Total of III 

• • 

5 20 


Remarks. 


Not very steep; no obstacle for camels ; round 
stones in road, but no narrow passage; road 
could easily be made very good. 

For 1 h. 50 in. road is open, very bare, dry, 
woodless, and strewn with round stones. The 
last 1 h. 30 m. pass through a large forest to 
the torrent Tshoat. Half-an-hour from the road 
there is running water. Hills oil right and 
left. 

Plain open country; plenty of cultivation. Kiaguor 
surrounded by a hill. 

I did not go beyond the Hill Station No. 2. 


From Kiaguor to Gotafalasee is eight hours’ journey (22 miles). Behind Kiaguor 
the road ascends the hill, not practicable at present for camels, but can be easily made so. 
Once on the top the road passes over level plateau to the village of Mya (four hours), 
there descends, crosses the Mareb, and ascends again the other side, no difficulty whatever, 
to the village of Shaba (two hours), and on to Gotafalasee in two hours more. 

The Mareb is passable at all times. 

Gotafalasee is the great market-place for Northern Abyssinia, and lies in the midst of 
the fertile plain of Saramey. It is only about nine hours’journey from Tsazaga, the 
residence of Djaj Hailoo, the King’s Governor of Hamasen. 

General Observations. 

As will be seen, there is no want of running water anywhere except in the first part 
of the journey, but even there it may be got by digging; and at Wooja, one hour east 
from Hadaley, there is plenty of good water. 

From Arkeko to Hadaley is 6 hours 10 minutes march, less than 20 miles. 

From the commencement of Part II, from the torrent the whole way up there is 
plenty of water. 

These are styled torrents, but they are dry watercourses becoming torrents in the 
heavy rains. 
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Wood is to be found at all places. 

Few or no supplies in the shape of grain, excepting at Kiaguor and Gotafalasee. 
Beef and mutton plentiful everywhere. Grass to be found at all the places, from October 
to May. 

The tropical rain line is at Eygerrey. 

The country till the Ady Gady torrent is reached belongs to any one. 

On the left of the torrent upwards to Hadas belongs to the Tora, nomades nomi¬ 
nally Egyptian subjects, Mussulmans, 700 or 800 spears. 

The country on the right of the Aly Gady belongs to the Catholic tribe of Zana- 
Fagley, which has fixed settlements on the highlands near Halai. Eight small villages, of 
which the largest are Akrom and Saganaytee. These people have extensive land, but only 
muster 800 spears. 

The Tora and the Zana-Fagley in the winter months bring their flocks and herds 
down to the low T lands near the coast to graze. During the tropical rains from June till 
September they remain on the highlands to cultivate. On the right and left of the Aly 
Gady torrent are fine plateaus, 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, large plains, 
well cultivated, w r ater plentiful. The one named Agamatta is only about 18 miles from 
Massowah, and would make an excellent encamping place. 

From Aydereso upwards the ground belongs to the tribe Angana, having five 
villages, one of which is Kiaguor. 

The Angana are subject to a larger tribe, the Aggala Goorra, having seventeen 
villages. The chief of these two tribes is the son of Anda Mikael, who does homage to 
Waksheim Gobazye, the rebel leader of Lasta and Tigre. 

On the right of Kiaguor are the tribes Laber and Wagerthee, having eight and four 
villages respectively. They are subject to Dejaj Ilailoo, as is all the land beyond the 
Mareb. 

The heights are given from observation of the boiling point. 

(Signed) W. MUNZINGER, Acting Consul. 


No. 3. 

Dr. Beke to Lord Stanley.—(Received April 15.) 

My Lord, Bekesbourne, April 12, 1867. 

THE refusal of the Emperor Theodore of Abyssinia to comply with Her Majesty’s 
demand for the liberation of the British subjects and other persons under British protec¬ 
tion whom he has so long held in captivity cannot but cause Her Majesty’s Government to 
feel much difficulty as to the course now to be pursued for insuring the freedom of those 
unfortunate individuals, without involving the British nation in a war with that monarch, 
which, even if successful, as it could not fail to be eventually, would under any circum¬ 
stances be exposed to many risks, and must inevitably occasion an outlay from the national 
Treasury far exceeding the heavy expenses that have already been incurred, besides leading 
to complications the nature and extent of which it is not possible to foresee. 

Under these circumstances I trust your Lordship will not take it amiss if I respect¬ 
fully A r enture to submit for your consideration the following suggestions, which my special 
knowledge of the subject enable me to make. 

It is necessary to premise that a short time before I left England for Abyssinia, in 
November 1865, the Earl of Malmesbury did me the honour to consult me as to the best 
road into that country in the event of its becoming necessary for a British army to invade 
it. In reply, I explained to his Lordship that the readiest access is from the west coast of 
Annesley Bay, south of Massowah, where the edge of the table land, at an elevation of 
upwards of 8,000 feet, approaches within twenty miles of the seashore, as I had already 
pointed out to your Lordship's predecessor in office, Lord John Russell, in a letter 
addressed to him from Mauritius on December 26, 1859, accompanied by a map. 

Alter my arrival out in Abyssinia 1 wrote several letters to Lord Malmesbury, giving 
him an account of my journey to the edge of the table land up the valley of the River 
Hadas, and of my discovery that this river falls into Annesley Bay, near the site of the 
ancient city and port of Adulis ; thus establishing from actual observation the correctness 
of the opinion I had long entertained as to the facility of entering Abyssinia in that 
direction. 

Being anxious that the knowledge thus acquired should be at the service of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I lost no time in communicating it to Colonel Merewether, Her 
Majesty’s Political Resident at Aden, to Colonel Stanton, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, and to Caotain Robert A. Parr, of Her Majesty’s ship “ Lvra.” 
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Some time after I had made these several communications, I learned that there is a 
far preferable road bv the wav of Senafe, either from the head of Annesley Bay or from 
Harena in Hawakil Bay, which road I have reason to believe was made known to your 

Lordship’s department by Mr. Salt many years ago. 

Since inv return to England I have been given to understand that the approaches to 

North-Eastern Abvssinia have been examined by Colonel Merewether, and reported on by 
him to Her Majesty’s Government; and I take it for granted that this road by Senafe has 

received that officer’s special attention. 

But though it is now incontrovertibly established that, for the general purposes ol inva¬ 
sion or occupation, Abyssinia may be easily and best entered from the north-east, still if the 
object were to intimidate the Emperor Theodore, by at once seizing on his strongholds, or if it 
were desired to liberate the British captives at Amba Magdala by a coup de main, another 
road altogether different might be taken in preference, namely, one running westwards 

from the sea-coast at Raheita, just within the Straits ot Babel mandeb. 

This road formed the subject ot a letter addressed by me to Loid Malmesbuij, on 

March 28, 1866, a copy of which I have the honour to inclose. And I may be allowed 
to repeat here, as stated in that letter, that as long ago as December 9, 1843, this road 
was pointed out bv me to the Earl of Aberdeen, then Foreign Secretary, in a memoir on 
the commerce of Abyssinia; and that it likewise formed the subject of a report which I 
drew up at the instance of Sir William M. Coghlan, and which was sent in by him to the 

India Office on December 17, 1864. _ .. . 00 

Subsequently to the date of my communication to Lord Malmesbury ot March 28, 

1866, and whilst I was still in Abyssinia, I addressed letters to his Lordship on three 

several occasions, namely, on April 3rd, 9th, and 27th of the same year. . . 

The first two of these letters related to the progress of Mr. Rassam’s mission, and 

do not now require further notice; of the third, viz., that of April 27, l beg leave to 

inclose a copy. . _ T . , . , . , ir 

It will be perceived that in this letter, which was written after I had received intelli¬ 
gence of the liberation and approaching departure of the captives, I predicted that even it 
they were allowed to depart, Mr. Rassam himself would be detained by the Emperor; and 
I suggested a course of action upon the assumption that such would be the case. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the result turned out much more unfavourably than I had anticipated, and 

subsequent events have proved even more calamitous. 

When I had the honour to wait on your Lordship in July and August last, Mr. rlad 

had just arrived in England with certain proposals on the part of the Lmpeior Theodore 
to the British Government, and your Lordship had already in contemplation a definite 
course of action with reference to those proposals. I hough at the time I entertained 
doubts as to the result, it would, under the circumstances, have been ill-timed and 
injudicious on my part had I attempted to thwart the proposed course. I therefore waited 
till the time should come when the failure of the plan then entertained would render some 

other course necessary. , . . 

That time having now arrived, I beg leave to solicit your Lordship s serious attention 

to the contents of my two letters to Lord Malmesbury of March 28 and April 2/, 1866, 

and especially to the latter, as forming the basis of the plan which I would venture to 

propose for adoption, and as supplementary thereto 1 would beg leave to add the following 

observations. . , 

It is presumed that, whatever may he the intentions of Her Majesty s Government 

as regards future political or commercial relations with Abyssinia, they have no special 

desire to cultivate the personal friendship of the present reigning Sovereign, or to support 

him or his dynasty on the throne in preference to any other pretender. 

Consequently, there is no objection to the principle laid down in my letter of April -7, 
1866, that Waagshum Gobazye, the hereditary Prince ot Lasta, and the actual possessor 
and ruler of Tigre and North-Eastern Abyssinia, has a primd facie right to the sovereignty 
of the entire empire, nor to the proposal that, with a view to the liberation of the captives 
at Magdala, the British Government should afford that Prince a certain amount of 

encouragement and support. , 

As stated in that letter, a few hundred muskets, with an ample supply ot ammunition 

and a number of Congreve rockets (transportable where artillery could not be, and better 
suited for the purpose), and in addition to these a moderate subsidy in money, are all that 
would be requisite. Perhaps a few European soldiers might at the same time be intro¬ 
duced to fire the rockets and drill the natives in the proper use of the muskets; but this 

would depend upon circumstances. 

But, in addition to this material support, it would be necessary to exert certain moral 
influences. The Roman Catholic Mission, long established at Massowah and in North- 
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Eastern Abyssinia, is in friendly if not intimate and confidential relations with the 
Waagshum, or with some of the principal chiefs acknowledging his supremacy; and it is 
essential to the well-being and success of any negotiations that may be entered into 
with that Prince or his partisans that the members of that Mission should not merely be 
friendly disposed, but should be induced to co-operate with the agents of the British 
Government. 

The sympathies of the Roman Catholic missionaries being naturally with France, as 
the leading Power of their religion, it might perhaps be deemed expedient to act upon 
them through the French Government, in which case the recognition of Waagshum 
Gobazye as Emperor of Abyssinia might be made by the Governments of France and 
England concurrently. Otherwise, some other means of influencing the members of the 
Roman Catholic Mission would doubtless present themselves to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

If, as I believe to the case, there are several Frenchmen in the employ of the 
Waagshum or some of his Chiefs, their services might possibly be .rendered available, and 
so might render unnecessary the employment of Englishmen ; and, indeed, unless there 
should be any political objections to such a course, it might possibly be deemed more 
prudent, in order to obviate the risk of Theodore’s attempting the lives of the British 
captives, that in the first instance France and Frenchmen should alone show themselves 
openly. 

The Waagshum, thus aided and supported, should be induced to march at once upon 
Amba Magdala, through the upper country, along the eastern edge of the table-land, 
the summit of the ghauts. The distance of Magdala from the southern extremity of 
Annesley Bay, in a direct line, by the way of Senafe, is about 250 geographical miles. 

In mentioning this road, it is right to explain that there are three ways of penetrating 
into Central and Southern Abyssinia from Massowah or its vicinity: viz. (1) the lower 
road, north-westward, through Bogos, Kassala, and Matemmah ; (2) the middle road, south- 
westward, through Hamaseyn and Tigre, crossing the River Takkazye; and (3) the upper road, 
southwards, by Halai, Tokunda, or Senafe, along the high land, in which are the sources of 
the Takkazye and its tributaries. These three roads are marked approximately on the 
inclosed map of Abyssinia.* 

From the peculiar physical character of the Abyssinian table-land, the third of these 
roads is by far preferable to the other two, the selection of either of which latter for the 
march of an invading army would be attended with considerable loss of time, might 
occasion the illness or even the death of a large number of men, and might even place in 
jeopardy the success of a campaign. It may not be irrelevant to mention that the upper 
road was taken by Don Christopher de Gama, when he entered Abyssinia in 1541, at the 
head of 500 Portuguese, to assist the Emperor against the Mohammedans. 

In a Lecture on “Abyssinia and the Abyssinians,” delivered by me in the Theatre of 
the London Institution on January 16. 1»67, I explained fully the peculiar physical 
character of the country. Inclosed is an extract from that Lecture, which is highly 
deserving of consideration, as bearing on this important subject. It will also serve to 
correct the erroneous notions entertained generally, and even by the captives themselves, 
respecting Amba Magdala, which Mr. Rassam describes as being “ situated on a mountain 
in the Wollo Galla country,” whereas it is in truth an isolated spur of table-land, by which 
it is commanded from on high. 

By occupying Tanta, at the extreme point of the plateau of Warrahemano, where the 
high land begins to break down to form Amba Magdala, which is distant from it probably 
not more than a quarter of a mile, the Waagshum would have that fortress completely at 
command; and as Magdala has no artificial fortifications beyond a few wooden stockades, 
and the houses and erections on it are principally, if not entirely, of wattles covered with 
mud, and are all thatched, a few well-directed rockets would soon destroy the whole place. 
In this I speak on the report ot others, and from my acquaintance with several similar 
fortresses, not from my own personal knowledge of Amba Magdala itself. 

It may, however, be not unreasonable to suppose that the garrison, said to consist of 
only 600 musketeers and 1,000 spearmen, might be induced to capitulate. Indeed, if 
the fact he, as stated, that during four months of the year the place is without w r ater, w hich 
has to be brought from the plain below, it w r ould seem that by cutting off the supply—that 
is to say, preventing the women from fetching the water—the garrison might be reduced to 
extremities, and forced to surrender at discretion. 

Still it w 7 ould not be sufficient to leave matters to take this course alone. Nego¬ 
tiations might be entered into with the garrison, with the captors themselves, and especially 
with the Abuna or Coptic Bishop, who is confined there, but (as I am informed) not impri- 

* Published in Dr. Beke’s work entitled “ The British Captives in AbyssiniaLongman and Co., 1867. 
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soned; and means might doubtless be devised for inducing the natives to abjure their 
allegiance to Theodore, and to espouse the cause of Gobazye. 

For this purpose, however, it is essential to secure the partizanship of the Abuna, as it is 
on his consenting to anoint and crown Gobazye as Emperor, and on his actually performing 
that ceremony, that the final success of the whole enterprise would depend. As long as 
no rival of his is anointed and crowned, Theodore possesses a prestige which no reverses 
can absolutely annihilate. He is, and must continue to be, “ Emperor by the election of 
God ”—“ [The] chosen of God, King of Kings, Theodore of Ethiopia,” as he styles himself 
in his letter to Her Majesty the Queen of England. But the moment the Abuna takes it 
on himself to anoint another Emperor the crown falls as it were from Theodore’s head on 
to that of his substitute; and although he may retain or regain the throne, if he has the 
power to do so, still his exclusive right and prestige are gone. It is to prevent such an 
occurrence that Theodore keeps the Abuna near his person when they are friends, and 
places him in confinement when they are enemies. 

The present Abuna was formerly a teacher in the school of the Church Missionaries 
at Cairo, and was consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch at their instance; and he has always 
been considered as devoted to the English and Protestant cause in Abyssinia. It may, 
however, be questioned whether his own personal interest is not most regarded by him. 
Be this as it may, I apprehend there would be no difficulty in the way of securing the 
co-operation of this prelate, through the Coptic Patriarch and the British Church Mis¬ 
sionaries, as well as by making it worth his while. Whether it would not be practicable 
to effectuate his escape from AmbaMagdala in the first instance would be matter for consi¬ 
deration on the spot. 

The foregoing suggestions are made on the assumption that the Emperor Theodore 
will not be at Magdala, but absent in Godjam on his customary campaign against Tadela 
Gwalu. Should it happen that he is at Magdala, or that he should return thither before 
the captives have been liberated by the one method or the other, then it is to be considered 
whether the aid of a small British force might not be necessary. 

In this case, however, I will presume to recommend that an army should not be 
landed in North-Eastern Abyssinia, so as to have to march through a considerable extent 
of country, even though the district traversed may be under the rule of Waagshum 
Gobazye, and their inhabitants well disposed towards the invaders. It would be showing 
the game too plainly to Theodore. 

To me it appears—though on strategical operations it becomes me to speak with 
great diffidence—that a small body of troops, consisting principally, if not entirely, of 
cavalry, should be landed at Raheita, and should proceed by rapid marches direct on 
Magdala. The distance between the two points is 240 geographical miles, of which 
about 200 are through the low country occupied by various Dankali tribes, described in 
my report of December 17, 1864, already referred to, and the remaining 40 miles are 
over the high table-land of Abyssinia. The road is marked approximately on the map. 

The greater portion of this road would be along the northern side of the River 
Aswash, and at no great distance from that river, where water would be plentiful; and I 
apprehend there would be no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies. 

Raheita is chosen as the place of landing, in preference to Tadjurrah, because the 
country to be traversed is occupied by tribes of the Modaitos (the Assa-himera, or Red 
House of the Danakil), with whom the people of Raheita are more intimately connected 
than are those of Tadjurrah, who are a sub-tribe of the Debeni-k-Wama (the Ado-himera, 
or White House). 

These tribes are not numerous ; they have no military discipline, and are armed only 
with spear and knife. Consequently they could not, if so disposed, offer any serious 
opposition to a well-armed and well-disciplined European force, however small. Besides, 
their friendship and co-operation might be easily secured, as in the case of Major Harris’s 
mission to Shoa in 1841, which went from Tadjurrah to Alin Amba, with an escort of 
about only a dozen soldiers. It is true that, when at a short distance from Tadjurrah, two 
of the party were assassinated ; but this was proved to have been the result of treachery, 
and partly also from a sufficient guard not having been kept during the night. 

The foregoing suggestions are respectfully offered, subject to the disadvantage of my 
not being acquainted with all that has occurred since I left Abyssinia nearly a twclemonth 
ago. The change of circumstances may naturally occasion a modification of the details. 
I cannot, however, but retain the conviction that, with a view to the liberation of the 
captives and to the safety of their lives in the meanwhile, my plan is in substance 
preferable either to a formal invasion by a hostile army or the dispatch of a diplomatic 
mission accompanied by a powerful escort, which would be. in fact, only another form of 
an invading army. 
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This plan would possess the further advantage that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not be pledged to an alliance with a potentate who is manifestly unable “ to keep open the 
avenues of approach between the sea-coast and the interior,” but would, on the contrary, 
be left clear to enter into such other arrangements as would tend to promote friendly 
commercial intercourse with a portion of the globe the importance of which has too long 
been lost sight of, both as regards the advantages which it offers in itself and yet more so 
on account of its being the natural highway into the interior of the vast continent of 
Africa. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CHARLES BEKE. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 3. 

Dr. Beke to the Earl of Malmesbury . 


My Lord, Halai, March 28, 1866. 

WHEN directing your Lordship’s attention to the Bay of Adulis, as affording the 
readiest access to the Abyssinian table-land, I ought not to have omitted to remark that 
the point at which that table-land would thus be reached is at its north-eastern extremity, 
and that consequently a considerable portion of it would have to be traversed by an 
invading army before the central and most important provinces of the empire could be 
reached. 

If the occupation of the country, whether permanently or temporarily, were contem¬ 
plated, this would without doubt be alw'avs the best mode of approach, as a secure and 
inviolable base of operations would be established in the Bay of Adulis itself. But if it 
were intended to strike terror into the mind of the Emperor Theodore by at once seizing 
on his strongholds, or, it might be, even liberating the captives at Amba Magdala, whilst he 
was at a distance and before he could approach for the purpose of removing them or of 
ordering their execution, then there is another road which is deserving of the serious con¬ 
sideration of the authorities at home. 

During my residence in Abyssinia I became acquainted with this road, and was 
impressed by its natural advantages, which I did not fail to point out in a Memoir on the 
Commerce of Abyssinia, which I addressed on December 9. 1843, to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and which memoir is referred to in 
my letter to Earl Russell of May 19, 1865, printed in the papers laidbefoi’e Parliament (on 
Lord 'Chelmsford’s motion) on the 23rd of the same month. 

After an interval of so many years, my attention has been again specially directed 
to this road under the following circumstances: towards the end 1864 Mr. W. Desborough 
Cooley, a well-known geographer (though no traveller), submitted to the Board of Trade a 
paper on the best means to develop the traffic of Abyssinia. From that Department this 
paper passed in succession to the Foreign Office and the India Office; and from the latter 
it was given to Major-General Sir William M. Coghlan to report thereon. By that officer 
Mr. Cooley’s paper was handed over to me, and at his request I drew up a report., which I 
forwarded to him to use as he might think best. 

Inclosed I beg leave to submit to your Lordship a duplicate, in Sir William’s own 
own handwriting, of the Memorandum which he sent in to the India Office on the 17th of 
December, 1864, together with my original Report. 

If I understand Sir William Coghlan rightly, my Report itself was not forwarded from 
the India Office to the Foreign Office, but merely a general summary of its contents ; 
neither am 1 aware that it was considered necessary to state that Mr. Cooley's paper had 
been submitted to me. 

But its production could be obtained from the India Office by a motion in either 
House of Parliament, or otherwise as might be deemed advisable.* 

} iave 

(Signed) ’ CHARLES BEKE. 


• This was written during Lord Russell's Administration, when Lord Malmesbury was in opposition. 
April 12, 1867.—C. 13. ’ 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 3. 

Memorandum by Sir W. Coghlan on Mr. Cooley's Paper on “ The Best Means to Develop 

the Traffic of Abyssinia .” 

THIS subject is so little understood in England, that my first thought on receiving 
Mr. Cooley’s paper was how I might best supplement his observations by reference to 
those of other writers, who have either studied Abyssinia or have actually travelled or 

resided in that country. 

My own personal acquaintance with Eastern Africa is limited to the sea-coast. I have 
visited almost every port from Massowah in the Red Sea down to Zanzibar, six degrees 
south of the equator, including Adulis, the ancient port of Abyssinia, by way of Halai and 
Tigre ; but all that I know of the interior was acquired during my long residence at Aden, 
by means of official connection with the Consuls and Agents, and with personal acquaint¬ 
ance with travellers and nations of the country, from whom I necessarily learned some¬ 
thing of its social, its political, and its commercial condition and capabilities. 

It appears to me, however, that in England, or I might say in all Europe, there is 
only one man who has a very intimate personal knowledge of Abyssinia. The learned 
Dr. Beke stands quite alone. He is at once a profound scholar, an enterprising traveller, 
a skilful geographer. His journey to Shoa, his long residence in Abyssinia, his accurate 
map of the country, and his numerous letters on its commerce and politics, all testify to 
the ability and the zeal which he has for more than a quarter of a century past applied to 
questions which have excited only a faint interest in England, and which now owe their 
importance as much to the accident which has befallen our Consul as to any concern 
which the authorities and the public here taken in the remote region on which an accom¬ 
plished author and traveller has expended so much learning and energy. 

Having Dr. Beke’s works at hand, I naturally referred to them, and from them I was 
led to a personal communication with Dr. Beke himself; the result of which is a memo¬ 
randum so complete, that I cannot reconcile myself to mutilate it by extract: I therefore 

give it entire :— 

“ Apart from historical questions, that which most concerns is how we can now best 
establish commercial relations with a country which undoubtedly possesses great commercial 
capabilities. It appears to me, that this can be brought about only by establishing friendly 
relations with the King Theodorus; by sending an embassy, which should include the 
scientific as well as the commercial element; or by a preliminary communication of a 
purely diplomatic character. The position of our Consul, now a prisoner at Gondar, 
presents a difficulty towards the immediate carrying out of either of these proposals ; but 
it may be hoped tliat Mr. Rassam’s visit may remove it, and enable Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, without loss of dignity, to open communications and to confirm a friendship which 
could not fail gradually to foster the traffic so desirable for both parties. Obviously, how¬ 
ever, the result of Mr. Rassam’s mission must be known before any such steps can be 

adopted.” 

(Signed) W. M. COGHLAN. 

Ramsgate, December 17, 18C4. 


Inclosure 3 No. 3. 


Dr. Beke to the Earl of Malmesbury . 

My Lord, Halai, April 2 /, 1866. 

I HAD the honour to address your Lordship on March 28th and April 2nd (under 
one envelope), and again on April 9th. These letters were sent down to Mr. Munzinger, 
in charge of the British Consulate at Massowah, to be forwarded by the “Victoria,” which 
steamer arrived there on April 16th, and returned next day to Aden. To my exceeding 
annoyance Mr. Munzinger informs me that, through an oversight on his part, the packet 
containing the earlier two of my letters to your Lordship w’as not delivered to the captain 
of the u Victoria.” They will therefore only reach your Lordship’s hands at the same 
time as the present communication. 

The delay in the arrival of these letters is, however, not very important, as the 
necessity for the consideration of the best way of entering Abyssinia has fortunately not 
occurred, and it is to be hoped will not arise. The reports of Mr. Rassam's proceedings 
are most favourable, and if only they are to be depended on, we may expect soon to 
witness the arrival at Massowah of Her Majesty’s Consul and the rest of the unfortunate 
Europeans who have so long been in chains. 
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But, even supposing the Emperor to have thus promptly responded to Her Majesty’s 
letter, there is a contingency which may yet arise. Mr. Rassam will doubtless have 
entered into some engagements on behalf of Her Majesty, and the Abyssinian monarch 
may be suspicious as to the non-fulfilment of these engagements when once Mr. Rassam 
and the rest of the prisoners are beyond his reach. He may therefore insist on retaining 
a hostage for the fulfilment of these engagements, and if so, whom so likely as Mr. Rassam 
himself? Without discussing the rights of the matter, I will merely say that native 
Abyssinians of intelligence, who know Theodore's character well, assure me that nothing 
is more probable. 

The fact, therefore, shall simply be assumed, and the question then is, what would 
Her Majesty’s Government do in such a case ? They might adopt one of three courses, 
which have already been suggested with a view to the liberation of Consul Cameron and 
his companions:— 

1. Send an Embassy on a more extensive scale. 

2. Declare war against Theodore and invade his country. 

3. Induce the Egyptian Government in their stead to invade Abyssinia. 

The first would now be out of the question; the other two might, and doubtless 
would, lead to the imprisonment, torture, and cruel death of the unfortunate “ hostage.” 

As, however, something must be done, it remains to be seen whether there might not 
be a fair prospect of securing his safety by some indirect means. And the following 
plan has suggested itself to me, which I beg leave to submit for your Lordship’s con¬ 
sideration. 

The natives of Abyssinia, from one end of the country to the other, are so thoroughly 
disgusted with Theodore that they would gladly hail the accession to the throne of any 
one who would dare to place himself on it. Now there are several “ rebel ” Chiefs, each 
of whom might be inclined to declare himself Emperor, if he saw the way at all clear. 

The grandson of Sahela Selasye, King of Shoa, whose dominions were completely 
conquered by Theodore, and himself taken prisoner, escaped last year, and has re-asserteil 
his independence. His dominions lie in the south-east of Abyssinia. Tadela Gwalu, of 
Godjam, is the representative of a line of illustrious ancestors, and possesses great power 
and influence in the south-west; Tessu Gobazve, a nouveau ne, has acquired considerable 
power in the north-west; and lastly, the Waagshum Gobazve, whose hereditary dominions 
are in Lasta, has, since the death of Agan Negusye, acquired possession of Tigre in the 
north-east. The absolute power of each of these Chiefs may perhaps be regarded as 
about equal, and any one of them, if backed or even encouraged by a foreign Power, would 
be able to compete with Theodore, whose power, and yet more his prestige, have long 
been on the wane, and who only keeps together a strong army by leading them from 
province to province to plunder and destroy. 

Of these four pretenders there can be no question that Waagshum Gobazve has the 
greatest claim to the sympathy and support of an European Power, as being the ruler of 
the most important division of the Empire, on account of its proximity to the sea-coast. 

The arguments adduced in the letter which I addressed in 1848 to the late Viscount 
Palmerston, when Foreign Secretary, and which is given in my printed “ Letters on the 
Commerce and Politics of Abyssinia.’’ remain unaltered, being as applicable to the state of 
affairs at the present day as they were at the time when they were written. 

The present Ruler of Tigre has, however, peculiar personal advantages, possessed 
neither by any of his rivals nor by any of his predecessors in the government of that 
Province. This is shown in the accompanying Memorandum, to which I beg leave to 
refer. There can be no question that if the Waagshum were to announce publicly the 
resumption of the throne of his ancestors, all the inhabitants of the Empire would flock to 
his standard, and he would soon put an end to the tyranny and life of the usurper 
Theodore, and silence the claims of all other pretenders. 

I would therefore respectfully suggest that the British Government should afford to 
Waagshum Gobazve such material assistance and support as should enable him to declare 
himself Emperor of Abyssinia and to maintain himself afterwards on the throne. For this 
purpose it might not be necessary, and with a view to the safety of the assumed “ hostage’’ 
it would hardly be avoidable, for such support to be afforded openly. A few hundred 
muskets, with an ample supply of ammunition and a number of Congreve rockets (trans¬ 
portable where Artillery could not be, and better suited to the object in view), and in 
addition to them a moderate subsidy in money, are all that would be requisite. These 
might easily be introduced from the head of the Bay of Adulis (Annesley Bay); or if the 
susceptibilities of the Egyptian Government should have to be considered, they might be 
“ nin” from Harnea,in Howakil Bay, which is about the same latitude (13° north) as the heaa 
of Annesley Bay, only in the main sea, and altogether away from Massowah. Perhaps a 
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few European soldiers might at the same time be introduced to fire the rockets and to drill 
the natives in the proper use of the muskets, but this would depend upon circumstances. 

I should be quite ready to undertake the suitable negotiations and arrangements with 
Waagshum Gobazye. I am not aware that I am known to him personally, but I was at 

his father’s court at Sokota in 1843, on my way home, and was well treated by him during 
my short stay there. * 

According to all accounts Gobazye is of considerable talent, brave, and of good 
character and amiable disposition. He is about thirty years of age. 

Ibis recognition and support of Gobazye might be undertaken either by England 
alone or in conjunction with France. ' ° 

To continue on terms of any sort with Theodore would be loss of time, and even 
worse. He cannot last much longer under any circumstances, and it might be hoped his 
defeat or death would, without more, leave the “British hostage ” free to quit the country, 
and Her Majesty’s Government free from all engagements with him. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CHARLES BEKE. 

P.S. Massowah, May 12, I860.—Intelligence has just been received that the captives 
have started on their way to the coast, and may be shortly expected either here or at 

Sowakin. Notwithstanding this good news, I still retain the opinion expressed in my 
letter, and therefore send it on. 

C. B. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 3. 


Memorandum by Dr. Beke, showing the Right of Waagshun Gobazye to the Throne 

of Abyssinia. 

I HE antiquity and former rank, wealth, and powder of the Empire of Ethiopia or 
Abyssinia are matters of history. 

Its inhabitants received Christianity in the time of the Roman Emperor Constantine; 
and intimate relations continued to subsist between the Byzantine Empire and Ethiopia 
till the rise and advance of Mohammedanism shut the latter out from the Western wrnrld. 

Without dwelling on the details of the internal history of Abyssinia, it will be sufficient 
to state that about 1,000 years ago the line of Christian Sovereigns claiming descent from 
Menilek, the son of Solomon, King of Israel, and the Queen of Sheba, was violently set 
aside by a female Falasha (Israelitish) usurper, who massacred all the members save one of 
the Imperial family, and whose descendants occupied the throne for nearly 200 years. 
About the time of the Norman Conquest of England, this intrusive dynasty was superseded 
by a Christian Sovereign of the House of Zagye, whose origin w T as in the Kingdom of 
Lasta, and which continued to reign till the year 1268, when one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of any nation is said to have occurred. 

The reigning Emperor, Nakwetolaab, at the instance of the famous native Saint, 
Abuna Tekla Haimanot, voluntarily abdicated the throne of Ethiopia in favour of Yekweno 
Arnlak, who claimed to be descended from the sole survivor of the family of Menilek. In 
return tor this abdication, Nakwetolaab and his descendants were recognized as independent 
Sovereigns in Waag, the chief province of Lasta, subject only to the suzerainty of the 
Emperors, and with the agreement that if the line of fekweno Amlak should ever fail, that 
of Nakwetolaab should resume the throne. The latter had further the following personal 
privileges conferred on them ; they might enter the inner court of the palace with their 
drums beating; might come before the Emperor without uncovering the upper part of 
the body and rolling their robe round their waist; might be seated at meals before the 
tables are served (all other persons standing); and might occupy a chair of state at the 
side of the Emperor’s throne, according to the Abyssinian saying — 

u Negus la Wanbar, 

Waagshum la Manbar.’’ 

These privileges were retained inviolate by the Waagshums or Princes of Waag, till 
the time of the present usurper, Theodore, who barbarously mutilated and then hanged 
Waagshum Gebra Medhiu, the father of the present Gobazye, and annulled all his rights 
and privileges. 

For 600 years from the time of Yekweno Amlak, the throne of Ethiopia was occupied 
by the lineal descendants of that monarch, whose power and authority kept, however, 
gradually on the wane; till at length, towards the close of the eighteenth century, the once 
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absolute and independent Emperors of Ethiopia, like the last Merovingian Kings of France, 
became mere tools in the hands of their makes du palais, who bore the title of “ Ras,” a 
dignity which for more than half a century was hereditary in the family of Ras Guksa. 

The form of placing a puppet Emperor on the throne was continued till Ras Ali, 
Guksa’s grandson, was conquered by his son-in-law T , Dedjatj Kassai, of Kwara, who having 
subjugated all his rivals, and scorning the secondary title of Ras, caused himself to be 
crowned Emperor by the name of Theodore II. In doing so he pretended to be the 
monarch of that name who, according to a native prophecy, is to divide the Eastern world 
with the Emperors of Rome—that is to say, the Eastern Empire; he being crowned at 
Jerusalem w'hilst the Emperor of Russia, as the head of the Greek Empire, is crowned at 
Constantinople, and in w hose time all the world is to become Christian. 

This vast scheme, which is rather an appropriation than a fulfilment of the native 
prophecy, is of foreign origin. It would be out of place here to trace it to its source ; but 
it may be stated as a fact that the Abvssinians generally did not readily accept the present 
usurper as the true “ Theodore ” of prophecy, who is to come from the East, whereas 
Kassai’s native country, Kwara, is in the west; that it was only in consequence of his 
wonderful success at first that they submitted to close their eyes to this discrepancy; and 
that in consequence of his excessive tyranny, cruelty, and oppression—so diametrically 
opposed to the attributes of the Christian Monarch they were led to expect—they now 
style him “ Pharaoh, King of Egypt,” and sigh for the Moses who is to deliver them from 

the hands of the oppressor. 

To look for such a deliverer from among the degenerate descendants of \ ekweno 
Amlak would be useless. Since the death of the Emperor Tekla Haimanot II, now just 
a century ago, they have ceased to occupy the throne of their illustrious ancestors by 
succession, having been placed on it and removed from it at the caprice of every powerful 
Chief who could gain possession of the capital, and desired the title of Ras or \ izier 
as a cloak to his actual power. So frequent, indeed, were those changes that there were 
as many as six “ Emperors ” living at one time, despised and neglected ; and the existing 
members of this family are become so thoroughly lowered and contemptible, and their 
right to the throne so completely ignored, that not one of them could hope to bring a 
dozen soldiers to rally round the standard of “the Lion of the Tribe of Judah ’ were he to 
unfurl it—an act of madness which would inevitably insure his immediate and violent 

death. 

Under these circumstances the line of Yekweno Amlak may be considered as virtually 
extinct; and the existing hereditary Prince of Waag, Gobazye, as the descendant and 
representative of the Emperor Nakwetolaab, has consequently a right to resume the throne 
abdicated bv his ancestor, under the contract which reserved that throne to his descend- 
ants in the event which may be regarded as having now r occurred. 

(Signed) CHARLES BEKE, 

Halai, Abyssinia, April 27, 1866. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 3. 

Extract from a Lecture on “ Abyssinia and the Abyssinians ,” delivered by Dr. Beke, in the 

Theatre of the London Institution, on Wednesday, January 16, 1867. 

RISING from the alluvial plains which skirt it on the north-west, the mountain 
system of Abyssinia widens as it extends southwards, till it soon acquires a breadth of 
200 or 300 miles, and even more, forming an extensive table-land, of which the 
seaward edge runs from north to south at a general elevation of about 8,000 feet, 
and presents therefore towards the sea-coast the appearance of a lofty range of 
mountains. 

This table-land is intersected by numerous streams, which, after a short course over 
the surface of the plateau, fall abruptly into deep-cut valleys, in which they soon reach a 
depression of 3,000 or 4,000 feet below the general level of the table-land. The valleys of 
the principal rivers are of considerable width ; that of the Abai, for example, in the south 
of the peninsula of Godjam, is at least twenty-five miles between the extreme points where 
it breaks from the table-land on either side. These deep-cut valleys are the peculiar 
characteristic of Abyssinia, as serving to convert what was originally a plain country into 
a mountainous one, not by upraising the mountains themselves, but by carving them out 
of the solid mass through the formation of these valleys. Hence it may be understood 
how a traveller, who has not taken a comprehensive view of the entire region, and who 
finds himself on the banks of a river shut up within such a mass of broken country, rising 
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to the height of 3,000 or 4,000 feet on either side of him, should be led to imagine that in 
ascending from the river he was ascending a lofty mountain or crossing a mountain chain; 
whereas, on arriving at the summit, he has in reality merely reached the continuation of 
the table-land, from which he had previously descended on the opposite side of the river. 
This should be borne in mind when perusing the works of travellers in Abyssinia or 
countries of a similar character, many of whom, under an erroneous impression, describe 
mountains where mountains, in the usual acceptation of the term, do not exist. 

The Amba, or hill-fort, of Magdala, the state-prison of the Emperor Theodore, in 
which the unhappy European captives have so long been, and still are, confined, may be 
adduced as an instance of the erroneous conceptions to which this mistaken view of the 
physical character of Abyssinia may give rise. 

Mr. Stern, one of the ill-fated prisoners, in a letter to his wife, which I have quoted in 
my recently published work, “ The British Captives in Abyssinia,” says:—“ As I am 
reminded of the approach of winter, I will give you a hasty sketch of the place where we 
and upwards of 200 unhappy natives of all ranks and conditions may have to pass the 
ensuing inclement season of winter. [And unfortunately they passed not only that winter, 
but also a second, and I much fear they will have to pass a third.] Just picture to your 
imagination an isolated locality, rising out of the midst of a jumble of conical hills, deep 
ravines, and serrated ridges, and you have Amba Magdala. On the summit there are 
clusters of thatched huts, occupied by about 1,000 troops. Not far from the church, which 
you recognize by an apex surmounted by a glittering cross, you gaze on a mass of wretched 
hovels, that stand in mocking contrast round four spacious circular dwellings. You 
approach a few steps nearer, and you behold a strong thorn fence, guarded by groups of 
sooty soldiers, close to whom lie, basking in the sun, bands of unfortunates loaded with 
galling fetters. This is the royal prison.’’ This description, though minute in some 
particulars, does not enable us to form auy definite idea of the natural features of the 
place. 

We will now turn to the description which the well-known missionary, Dr. Krapf, has 
given of Magdala, as seen by him on his journey from Shoa in March 1842. Having left 
Tanta, the residence of the Imam Liban, the Mohammedan Chief of Warrahemano, since 
conquered by the Emperor Theodore, Dr. Krapf reached the bed of a river running to the 
Bashilo, whence, he says, he “ saw the stronghold of Magdala. This is a high and large 
hill resembling the form of a square, the banks of which are high and almost perpendicular. 
There is a plain on the top, with water and a field for cultivation, on which the Imam has 
a garrison and keeps his treasures, and in which he takes refuge when an enemy is too 
strong for him. No Abyssinian force could easily take this stronghold. There is only one 
entrance, which is in the east.” 

From this it will be perceived that Dr. Krapf, being in the bed of the river, described 
Magdala as “a high and large hill,” which, without the explanation I am about to give, 
would convey an entirely erroneous idea of the true character of the place. I never was 
at Magdala myself, but I have seen numerous Ambas of precisely similar character; and 
the following description of that of Dev, which I visited in October 1841, will answer 
equally well for Magdala. 

After leaving Angolalla, the Galla capital of Shoa, I proceeded westward across the 
level country of Shoa Myeda (the plains of Shoa), till, in the district of Enori, “ the plain 
gradually narrows between the valley of the River Bersena and that of the Adabai, and at 
length ends in a point, across which a stockade is thrown, at the gate of which travellers 
are stopped till the Governor’s permission is obtained for their passage. Upon admission, 
their road passes round to the right, within this stockade, but outside of an inner one, 
descending almost perpendicularly down abrupt basaltic rocks, by a narrow path imprac¬ 
ticable for beasts of burthen. My luggage had consequently to be unloaded at the 
outer gate, and carried on men’s backs to near the bottom of this pass, where it was 
reloaded. 

“ After descending a cross valley, between the two principal ones, which is however 
far from attaining their depth, the road winds round to the left, and up a separate mass of 
rock of considerable extent, forming the Amba or hill-fort of Dey, the residence of Aito 
Bisaiver, the Governor of the province Morat, which name the country bears from the 
point where the descent from Shoa Myeda begins. On reaching the top of the Amba, one 
finds oneself on a level of sufficient extent to contain a tolerably large village of the 
Governor's retainers, reaching on the west side to the church of St. George, where the 
ground begins to fall.” 

It will be perceived how completely this description, though of a totally different 
place, takes in all the points mentioned by both Mr. Stern and Dr. Krapf respecting 
Magdala: “ The elevation of Dey, which is merely a continuation of the plateau of Shoa 
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Myeda, and is about the same distance as Magdala from the edge of the table-land (forty 
or fifty miles), I found to be 7,887 feet, being between 600 and 700 feet lower than 
Angolalla. The fortress of Dey is a very important station, situated as it is at the junction 
of the Adabai and Bersena ; it being thus the key to the high plain country to the west, at 
the same time that it commands the mountainous country below it in the opposite direc¬ 
tion.” For it must be remarked that, from the peculiar physical character of Abyssinia, 
the plain country is above, whilst the mountainous country is below. There are only three 
roads by which the Amba of Dey is at all accessible; and only one of these is practicable 
for beasts of burthen, the other two being through mere fissures in the rock, by which 
only one person can pass at a time. 

When I left Dey, the road at first went for some little distance past the church of 
St. George, most delightfully situated on a level and smooth plot of grass studded with 
cypresses, and commanding an extensive view over the valleys to the north and south. 
The baggage horses having to make a long circuit round the Amba, I remained seated for 
upwards of an hour ; when, seeing them below, I descended by a chasm in the rock, still 
worse than that by Enori, to the large village of Debra Biserat.” 

I need not continue further the narrative of my journey, which, during the same and 
part of the following day, was always descending. Sufficient will have been said to show 
that Amba Magdala, though from the bed of the river below it had to Dr. Krapf the 
appearance of a high and large hill, is merely a point of the table land of Warrahemano ; 
it being most probably several hundred feet lower than the mass of that table land, in the 
same way that Dey is lower than the plains of Shoa, of which it is the extremity. 

It is hardly necessary that I should urge the importance of bearing this distinction in 
mind, especially as Abyssinia possesses numerous mountains properly so called. 


No. 4. 

Lord Stanley to His Majesty Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 

Foreign Office, London, April 16, 1867- 

I AM commanded by the Queen, my Sovereign, to state to your Majesty that she 
had expected to learn hv this time that the prisoners, respecting whom Her Majesty 
wrote to you, on the 4th October last, had been all released and had arrived at Massowah, 
and that the presents which were aw'aiting their arrival at Massowah were already on their 
way to Abyssinia. The Queen regrets to find that although you had become acquainted 
with the contents of her letter, by the copy sent up by Mr. Flad, you had hesitated to 
comply with Her Majesty’s wishes for the release of the prisoners, and instead of sending 
them at once to Massowah to be exchanged against the presents, had looked still to 
obtain the presents on the faith of your own assurance that on the receipt of them you 
would release the captives. Looking to what has already passed, the Queen cannot again 
write to your Majesty ; but she has desired me to write, and to say that her determination, 
as expressed in Her Majesty’s letter, of which you know the contents, is unchanged and 
unchangeable, and that so far from being willing to allow the presents to go on before 
the prisoners have reached Massowah, the Queen has sent orders that the presents shall 
be returned to Europe, unless the British authorities at Massowah are satisfied within 
three months after the dispatch of this letter from that port, a copy of which is sent by 
three different messengers, that the prisoners are actually released and on their way to the 
coast. In that case the return* of the presents may be deferred lor such time as may 
suffice for the prisoners to perform the journey to Massowah, on their arrival at which 
place the presents will be made over to your agents. 

The Queen has forbidden her Agents to enter into further correspondence on these 
matters. Her Majesty requires, for the last time, by her Secretary of State, that the 
prisoners should be made over to her, and she trusts that your Majesty will be sufficiently 
well advised to comply with her demand, rather than forfeit the friendship which, not¬ 
withstanding all that has happened, the Queen is still disposed to entertain for you. 

Having thus fulfilled the commands of the Queen my Sovereign, I bid your Majesty 
heartily farewell. 

Your sincere friend, 

(Signed) STANLEY. 
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No. 5. 

Lord Stanley to Colonel Merewether. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 20, 1867. 

I HAVE received your several despatches of December 10, 1866, January 15, 
February 15, and February 28, 1867, and have learnt therefrom, with unfeigned concern, 
that all the 0170118 which have hitherto been made by Her Majesty’s Government to effect 
by reasonable means the release of the prisoners, detained in captivity by King Theodore, 
have been unsuccessful. Up to this time Her Majesty’s Government have been willing to 
believe that King Theodore's intentions were pacific, and were based upon a desire, how¬ 
ever unusually indicated according to European notions, of introducing into his country the 
enlightened intelligence of other Christian nations ; but the fact of the King having lost 
sight of the rule, observed throughout all ages, of considering the person of an Envoy as 
sacred, and having imprisoned and detained in chains Mr. Rassam and his companions, who 
were sent by the Queen on a peaceful mission to him, necessarily leads Her Majesty’s 
Government to the conclusion that peaceful relations are not the King’s object, and that 
the idea of entering into friendly relations with him must be abandoned. 

Under these circumstances it will be for Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
carefully the course which they shall adopt; but being unwilling, at least in the first 
instance, to proceed to extremities, I have addressed to King Theodore, by Her Majesty’s 
command, the accompanying letter,* which you will forward to him; and if, at the expira¬ 
tion of three months from the date of despatching it to him, the captives shall not have 
been set at liberty, and have left Abyssinia, you will either send home, or sell the presents 
now in your charge, and hold the proceeds at my disposal. 

1 have only to add that I am in communication with the India and War Offices, in 
regard to any further steps which circumstances may render necessary. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) STANLEY. 


No. 6. 

Lord Stanley to Colonel Merewether. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 20, 1867. 

WITH reference to my letter of this day’s date, forwarding a letter which I have 
addressed to King Theodore, I have now to state to you that 1 concur in the suggestion 
made in your letter of the 4th of March, that the artizans who went out under your super¬ 
vision, with a view of entering into King Theodore’s service, should at once be advised to 
return to England, as Her Majesty’s Government cannot now, under any circumstances, 
sanction their proceeding to Abyssinia. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed; STANLEY. 


No. 7. 

Mr. Murray to Colonel Merewether. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 20, 18G7. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to transmit to you a duplicate and triplicate of Her 
Majesty’s letter to King Theodore, referred to in his Lordship’s despatch of to-day, and I 
am to instruct you to send each of the three copies to Magdaia by a separate messenger. . 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 8.' 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Merivale. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 20, 1867. 

THE Secretary of State for India is already aware, from the communications made to 
him from the Political Resident at Aden, of the present position of affairs between this 

* No. 4 . 
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country and Abyssinia ; and I am directed by Lord Stanley to request that you will call 
his attention to the gravity of the circumstances, and to the necessity of considering what 
further steps should be taken with a view of procuring the release of the captives. 

Besides Colonel Merewether’s Reports, of which, for convenience, I transmit to you 
printed copies,* Lord Stanley has received from Major-General Sir William Coghlan a 
memorandum, of which a copy is also annexed ;f on the measures which it might be possible 
to adopt for effecting the object in view, and as the employment or co-operation of Her 
Majesty’s Indian forces would be necessary in carrying out operations. Lord Stanley is 
anxious to obtain the opinion of Sir Stafford Northcote as to the course to be pursued. 

You will perceive that Colonel Merewether is of opinion that force must be resorted 
to ; and that Sir William Coghlan, who has hitherto depi’ecated the employment of force, 
has reluctantly come to the conclusion that it is inevitable. He seems, however, to think 
that the preliminary steps which would be necessary before troops could be dispatched 
from India, and which would, of course, reach King Theodore’s ears, might have the effect 
of opening his eyes to the danger of persevering in a wrongful course, and might produce 
the release of the captives, in which case, perhaps, the employment of troops might be 
avoided. 

The probability of their being required must, however, be so far counted on, in the 
event of its being decided to employ force, as to insure their services being available at the 
right season, which appears to be in October. 

A copy of this letter will be sent to the Secretary of State for War, with whom I am 
to request that Sir Stafford Northcote will communicate. 

I also transmit copies of two letters which Lord Stanley has addressed to Colonel 
Merewether in reply to his last communications,} and also a copy of the letter therein 
referred to as addressed by Lord Stanley to King Theodore. 

Since the above was written Lord Stanley has received a letter (copy inclosed^) from 
Dr. Beke, whose information as to routes in Abyssinia may be of value. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 9. - 

4 

Mr. Murray to Sir E. Lugard. 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 20, 1867. 

THE Secretary of State for War is doubtless aware, from papers which have been 
laid before Parliament, that early in the year 1864. King "Theodore, of Abyssinia, 
imprisoned and ill-treated Her Majesty’s Consul; and that with a view of effecting 
Captain Cameron’s release, a special mission was sent to that country in charge of 
Mr. Rassam, the Assistant Political Resident at Aden, who was accompanied by two 
British officers, and who was the bearer of a letter from the Queen to King Theodore. 

This mission, however, has not only been unsuccessful, but its members have also 
been detained in captivity and in chains. 

The time has, therefore, arrived when it is needful for Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider what further steps it may be at once possible and advisable to take in order to 
vindicate the honour of the Crown, and to protect Her Majesty’s subjects from further 
harm. 

I am accordingly directed by Lord Stanley to transmit to you the accompanying 
printed papers, which contain a history of all that has passed up to the present time, 
together with a copy of a letter to the India Office, in which the assistance and co-opera¬ 
tion ot that Department is requested ; and I am to state that Lord Stanley would be glad 
that this subject should engage the early and careful consideration of Sir John Pakington, 
with a view of deciding upon the course to be adopted. 

Since the above was written Lord Stanley has received a letter (copy inclosed§) from 
Dr. Beke, whose information as to routes in Abyssinia may be of value. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


* See previous Papers, No. !24, Inclosure in No. 125, and lnclosure 1 in No. 128; and ante , Nos. 1 and 2. 

t See previous Papers, No. 129. f Nos. 5 and 6. § No. 3. 
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No. 10. 

Consul Moore to Lord Stanley.—(Received April 28.) 

(No. 12.) 

My Lord, Jerusalem, April 3, 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to report to your Lordship that I received a few days ago, through 
Colonel Stanton, the letter addressed to the King of Abyssinia by the Armenian Patriarch 
of Constantinople, relative to the British captives in that country, obtained by Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at the Porte. I forthwith waited on the Armenian Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, with whom I am on very friendly terms, who promised me to give his imme¬ 
diate attention to the matter. It was agreed that his Eminence should send me word 
when his arrangements were made, when I would repair to the Patriarchate to be made 
acquainted therewith; I begged the Patriarch to select an ecclesiastic of suitable rank, and 
urged, in becoming terms, expedition. 

To-day I received the invitation agreed upon, and have just returned from the 
interview with the Patriarch. His Eminence informed me that he had selected Bishop 
Sahak, his Vicar-General, to proceed to Abyssinia on this service, and that he would 
furnish him with a letter to the King, in addition to that of the Constantinople Prelate, 
which he did not consider to be of much use, with an Abyssinian translation (as it was 
very doubtful whether a proper translation from the Armenian or Arabic could be made on 
the spot), and with presents consisting of objects from Jerusalem, such as crucifixes, 
rosaries, &c., which would be held in the highest veneration by the King. His Eminence 
added, that the letter was being drawn up, properly illuminated, and the presents selected, 
and that he hoped all would be ready in time to enable his Envoy to embark for Egypt 
by the next French steamer on the 14th instant. I applauded the Patriarch’s arrange¬ 
ments and thanked him. 

I will not fail to report to your Lordship the final arrangements and the departure of 
the Bishop. 

I should add that the Patriarch desired that the name and nature of the mission of 
his Envoy should not transpire, to prevent endeavours being made to thwart the object in 
view. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) NOEL TEMPLE MOORE. 


No. 11. 

Lord Stanley to Consul Moore. 

(No. 5.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, April 25, 1867. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 12 of the 3rd instant, reporting the arrange¬ 
ments which have been made by the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem to send an Envoy 
to Abyssinia with a view to procure the release of the British captives in that country; 
and I have to instruct you to express to the Patriarch the high sense entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government of his prompt and friendly action in this matter. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) STANLEY. 


No. 12. 

Consul Moore to Lord Stanley. —( Received April 29.) 

(No. 13.) 

My Lord, Jerusalem, April 13, 1867. 

REFERRING to my despatch No. 12 of the 3rd instant, I have the honour to 
report to your Lordship the departure this day of Archbishop Sahak, accompanied by a 
priest, on his mission to the King of Abyssinia, vi5 Alexandria and Suez. 

1 beg leave to inclose herewith copies of translations with which 1 have been furnished 
by the Armenian Patriarch, of the letters addressed by him to Kiug Theodore. As your 
Lordship will perceive, his Eminence further strengthens his appeal to the Abyssinian 
ruler by assurances of protection and assistance to Abyssinian residents and pilgrims 
visiting Jerusalem, likely to carry great weight with the King. The letters, which are 
accompanied with Abyssinian translations, are very handsomely illuminated with sacred 
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subjects. The Patriarch has had the happy idea of heading his letter with a picture of 
Our Saviour bound in chains. The presents, which I have seen, consist of articles in 
olive wood from the Mount of Olives, and mother-o’-pearl from Bethlehem, chaplets, a 
sceptre made of wood from Abraham’s oak, &c., and a valuable gold cross, surrounded 
with diamonds, and containing relics held in high veneration by Orientals. Besides these, 
the Patriarch has thought fit to send with the Archbishop a complete and splendid suit 
of vestments, crozier, prayer-book, communion plate, &c., so as to enable him to 
perform high mass before the King in full canonicals, with accessories coming from the 
Holy City. 

There can be no doubt that the measures which the forethought and solicitude of the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem have devised are calculated to constitute a powerful appeal to the 
feelings of the King. 

Archhishop Sahak will communicate with Colonel Stanton at Cairo, to whom I have 
furnished him with the needful introduction, with a request that he would provide him 
with letters of recommendation to Her Majesty’s Consuls at Suez and Jeddah, desiring 
them to afford the Envoy every facility for the prosecution of his voyage to Massowah. I 
have also sent to Colonel Stanton copies of this and of my previous despatch. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) ’ NOEL TEMPLE MOORE. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 12. 


Letter of the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem to the King of Abyssinia. 
(Translation from the Armenian.) 

NOUS, Isa'ie, Archeveque et par la grace de Dieu Patriarche des Armeniens de 
Jerusalem, occupant de Siitge de l’Apotre St. Jacques, vous offrons nos salutations 
apostoliques, et nous prions Dieu qu’il vous comble des benedictions et des graces de la 
Saint Cite de Jerusalem, de Nazareth, de Bethlehem, du Jourdain, du Saint Tombeau de 
notre Seigneur Jdsus Christ, de Golgotha, du mont de l’Ascension, du Cenacle de Sion, et 
de tous les Lieux Saints et glorieux, ou out ete accomplis les myst&res de l’lncarnation du 
Fils de Dieu, et de l Eglise Apostolique de St. Jacques, frere de notre Seigneur Jesus 
Christ. Que le Ciel vieulle exaucer nos prieres que nous Lui addressons pour la prosperite 
de votre royaume, qu'il propage largement tous les biens celestes sur la personne de 
votre Majeste, sur l’auguste famille et sur tout l’Etat gouverne par votre puissante Souve- 
rainete. Ainsi soit-il! 

En vous offrant les benedictions celestes de ces lieux saints, nous declarons aussi 5 
votre Majestd tres-gracieuse les desirs qu’ont con£us mes predecesseurs, d’heureuse 
memoire, d’etablir des relations intimes et de pure charity Chre'tienne entre eux et votre 
Majeste mais les diflicultes des routes les ont empechds de l’executer. Les memes desirs 
nous animaient aussi, il y a deux ans, depuis que nous avons montes le Si£ge de l’Apotre 
St Jacques, de fair parvenir nos Nonces jusqu’aux pieds de votre tr6ne, et nous nous sommes 
retenus par les risques des routes. La bonte divine daigna enfin nous accorder l’occasion 
favorable pour pouvoir porter a la connaissance de votre Majeste tres-Chretienne, au moyen 
de la presente bullc, les voeux les plus intimes et les souhaits pleins de sinedrite et de 
respects que nous portons it legard de votre Majeste. Pour vous donner une preuve plus 
sensible encore de nos hautes venerations, nous avons pense de les faire presenter 5 votre 
tres-Chretienne Majestd par rentremise de mon Vicaire le tr&s-Revdrend Archeveque 
Sahak et le tr&s honore Pere Dimotheos, membre du Conseil Administratif du Siege 
Apostolique, tous les deux cheris ct respectes par nous. Us sont charges aussi de 
remettre a votre Majeste unc crois en or garnie de diamants rentermant tin morceau de la 
vraie croix de notre Seigneur Jesus Christ, laquelle nous la prions d’accepter benigne- 
ment et de la porter au cou comme une decoration digne d’un Roi Chretien. 

Sire, notre dernier prddecesseur Jean V, dheureuse memoire, fut effectivement 
heureux d’avoir eu l honneur daccueillir son Altesse les Ministre de votre Majeste, qui, 
l’an 1858 de notre Sauveur, a fait un pelerinage au lieux saints. II a pu bien observer la 
sympathic que nous avons 5 l’egard de votre Majeste, ct les affections charitables que nous 
temoignons matericllement aux pieux rcligieux Ethiopiens qui se trouvent it Jerusalem, et 
qui, d£s les temps immemoriales, sont sous la sauvegarde de notre Si£ge Apostolique. 
Nous avons aussi, it notre tour, reconnu la bienveillance et les sentiments pieux de Son 
Altesse, lequel est, satis aucun doute, inspire par votre Majeste trfcs-Chretienne, et que la 
personne de votre Ministre n'&ait que le digne representant des precieuses qualites de 
votre Majeste. 
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Veuillez, Sire, accueillir gracieusement les deux humbles serviteurs le tres Reverend 
Archeveque Sahak et le tr&s-honore Ptire Dimotheos, et daignez leur accorder votre audience 
particuliere, et en meme temps votre haute protection jusqu’au temps que votre Majeste 
voudra bien leur donner le conge. Que la paix et la Grace de Dieu soient toujours avec 
vous ! Ainsi soit-il! 

Donne au Si&ge Apostolique de St. Jacques le 30 Mars de l’an 18G7 de notre 
Sauveur. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 12. 

Letter of the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem to the King of Abyssinia, 
(Translation from the Armenian.) 

NOUS, Isa'ie, serviteur de Jesus Christ et, par la grace de Dieu, Archeveque et 
Patriarche des Armeniens de Jerusalem, et gardien des Lieux Saints, offrons avec les 
divines benedictions et les graces de la Sainte Cite, nos salutations apostoliques & votre 
Majeste Tr&s Chretienne, Souverain d’Ethiopie. Que la protection celeste et les regards 
de la Providence divine soient toujours sur la personne de votre Majeste, sur la famille 
Royale, et sur tout l’Etat gouverne par votre puissante souverainete! 

Nous connaissons, Sire, la haute prudence et l’amour de la justice dont votre Majeste 
est caracterisee. Nous sotnmes plus enchantes de voir en votre auguste personne le vrai 
type de la Reine dont la Sainte Ecriture fait les eloges, qui etait passionnee de la sagesse 
du Roi Solomon. C’est le meme sang, sans doute, qui circule dans les veines de votre 
Majeste, la meme equite que celle de Solomon qui vous ranime. Ces precieuses qualites, 
done, qui brillent sur votre auguste personne nous ont encourages de mettre aux pieds de 
votre sublime trone nos trts humbles prieres. 

Nous sommes assures qu'elles seront exaucees par votre Majeste tres misericordieuse 
pour l’amour de Jesus Christ, qui nous a donne en sa personne l’exemple d’hutnilite et de 
douceur, et qui nous a prescrit aussi de visiter tous ceux qui se trouvent opprimes et 
prives de leur liberte, qui est preferable a tous les hiens du monde. 

Nous sommes animes de ces monies sentiments evangeliques pour prier votre Majeste 
tres clemente de faire grace au Consul Anglais et il ses compagnons, et de leur pardonner 
toutes les fautes qu'ils ont pu avoir commis. Si nos humbles pri&res seront exaucees par 
votre clemence, comme nous aimons a y croire, nous seront intiniment obliges et tout le 
monde sera charme, ainsi que nous, de l’indulgence que vous aurez bien voulu accorder 
aux infortunes. Dans cet acte tout philanthropique votre Majeste ne fera que d’augmenter 
le nombre des priants pour la prosperity de votre Etat, et pour la conservation de la vie 
precieuse de votre auguste personne. 

Que la paix et les graces de Dieu soient toujours avec vous! Ainsi soit-il! 

Donne au Si&ge Apostolique de St. Jacques, le 30 Mars de Tan 1867 de notre 
Sauveur. 


No. 13. 

Colonel Stanton to Lord Stanley.—(Received April 29.) 

(No. 26.) 

My Lord, Cairo, April 17, 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith to your Lordship two despatches and 
mclosures from Colonel Merewether, that have just reached me under flying seal. 

Colonel Mcrewether's last despatch dated Massowah, 6th April, reports the receipt of 
intelligence from Mr. Rassam dated Magdala the 19th February. Up to that date no 
change had occurred in the position of the captives, but the messengers who brought this 
letter state that, on leaving the foot of the mountain, rumours existed that Mr. Rassam 
had been set at liberty. 

Colonel Merewether places no confidence in this report, but if true, reliable intelligence 
of the fact must shortly be received. 

I have 8c c. 

(Signed) ’ EDWD. STANTON. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 13. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley. 

My Lord, Massowah, March 30, 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to report for your Lordship’s information that 1 returned here 
this morning. 

2. Mr. Flad left this on the 6th instant, four days after my last departure. M. Munzinger 
accompanied him to within five days’ journey of Kassala, to assist in procuring change of 
camels. They there met the messengers dispatched by the King in January. M. Munzinger 
parted with Mr. Flad on the 17th, bringing with him the King’s messengers, and arrived 
here on the 23rd instant. Mr. Flad expected to reach Matemma to-day or to-morrow. 

3. A copy of translation of the King’s letter is appended. It contains merely an 
expression of the King’s expectation of the coming to his Court of all here, and statement 
that after he has seen a sign of friendship from Her Majesty he“would ‘’send them” 
(Mr. Rassam, &c.), “ in a friendly honourable way.” From this it might be inferred that on 
receipt of Her Majesty’s letter, and on Mr. Flad’s return to Debra Tabor, the King was 
disposed to release Mr. Rassam and the others, and send them to the frontier. I regret to 
say that from the intelligence I have received, and as the correspondence already forwarded 
to your Lordship will have shown, there is not the least hope of this occurring ; on the 
contrary, the letters written after the departure of the messengers, and which were received 
by the direct route a month ago, lead to the conclusion that his object is to try and get 
Mr. Flad, the artizans, presents, and myself into his power; before, he will never change 
his conduct towards Mr. Rassam, and there is not the slightest indication that he will then 
even comply with Her Majesty’s demands. 

4. It is contrary to your Lordship’s instructions that the artizans and presents should 
leave this until intimation has been received from the King that he has released 
Mr. Rassam and the other British subjects now kept in confinement by him. The 
messengers will therefore be sent back to-morrow with a letter (copy is annexed) from me 
of the same tenor as the one sent by hand of Mr. Flad. 

5. No further letters since those dated 29th January have been received from 
Magdala, but Mrs. Flad writes to me from Gaffat direct under date 16th February, as 
follows:— 

“ A few days ago I received a letter from my husband in which he informs me that 
he intends leaving Massowah on the 10th January, he also wishes me to write to you. I 
hope by this time a letter from me to my husband will have arrived at the coast,* together 
with letters from Captain Cameron to you and my husband which will have given you an 
insight into the present state of things. 

“ Owing to Mr. Rassam being confined to the fortress of Magdala, five days’ journey 
from here, the diplomatic despatches of His Majesty took never more time than they 
ordinarily would, and besides he does not seem in a hurry to finish this business. ^ esterday 
four weeks His Majesty sent off six messengers via Matemma, with an answer to you, so 
that possibly they may have met my husband. From Mr. Rassam and his companions I 
have not had any news since the 29th January, the road being blocked up, which is a great 
distress as well to us as to those in the fortress. They are still in the same condition, 
the chains on their feet. The King said two days ago, when he heard of my husband’s 
arrival at Matemma, he would send for Mr. Rassam to consult with him about what was 
to he done. The stores which had been sent via Matemma for Mr. Rassam arrived nearly 
two weeks since, and Mr. Rassam’s and the others’ servants are waiting His Majesty’s 
permission to take on their masters' property, for which they long very much. Shortly 
ago when Ilis Majesty was reminded by a sentence in Her Majesty’s letter, that an 
Ambassador’s person was regarded as sacred, he said to some Europeans that were with him 
he had chained Mr. Rassam because he had received intelligence from an European residing 
at Massowah, that the English Government had hostile intentions towards him. 
M. Munzinger will give you the particulars of a melancholy event that happened shortly 
ago. Five Germans, among them two missionaries of the Scotch mission, attempted to 
escape from the King’s camp, but having been betrayed, they were, even before setting oft, 
taken and put in chains. They were very imprudent, but nothing else could be said of 
them against their character.” 

0. The particulars alluded to are given in a letter from Mrs. Flad to Mr. Ilausman, a 
missionary in Cairo, dated 15th February, forwarded through through M. Munzinger :— 

“ The brothers Staiger and Brandeis have been closely confined since three weeks ; 


* Copy was forwarded last month. 















Bardel had framed with them a project of escape and then betrayed them to the King. 
I know no particulars about this design, but so much is certain that the brothers, together 
with the two hunters Schillee and Essler, and Makerer the Frenchman, had for some time 
been in communication with Bardel. In the middle of January the King ordered them to 
go to Debra Tabor (Gaffat) with all their baggage ; they were to aid Bardel in the construc¬ 
tion of a road to Amara Geddel; this was the pretext, but the intention was to lay a trap 
for them. The poor brothers were imprudent enough to pul themselves in the power of a 
traitor whom they supposed had joined them, and the good opportunity thus offered they 
believed to be a hint that the right moment to fly had arrived. They minded my safety 
and that of the Gaffat brethren. They had had many opportunities before at Korata and 
here too, but were unwilling to harm others by the step. You can imagine what a terror 
I had when on the night of the 26th January, about 11 o’clock I was roused from the 
profoundest sleep by a vigorous knocking at the door. The old woman who sleeps with 
me in the house asked who was there, ‘ the King,’ was the answer. I had no time to dress 
myself and that was my good fortune; the King was really at the door, and he sent in a 
slealaka, with sword, spear, shield, who, without asking permission, looked behind my 
curtain, and could so persuade himse’f at once that I had never designed to fly, having my 
three children around me, sleeping most profoundly. He was then civil enough, and 
ordered five soldiers to watch outside the door. At the same time he examined all the 
houses at Gaffat; but, finding nothing, he took the guard away. The brothers Staiger and 
Brandeis, together with the other three named before, were found in their huts ready for 
flight. Bardel himself had given the signal for decamping; but, instead of taking the 
road they had agreed upon, he went to the King, and denounced the project. He had, in 
reality, revealed it before. Then the King promised Bardel he would reward him. The 
other five were put in chains, when the King asked them, ‘ Why did you wish to go 
away ? What have you against me ?’ They answered, ‘ We have nothing against you ; 
only we longed again to see our country.’ They declared also it was Bardel who had 
seduced them. Bardel also wrote to his compatriot (Makerer), saying he really had the 
design to fly; but, having persuaded himself that the thing was not feasible, and not 
having any more control over the others, he had denounced it to the King, so as to prevent 
worse. The next morning the King made believe that he intended to send the fugitives 
to Magdala. They were conducted at noon before our house bareheaded and barefooted. 
I felt so moved that I went down with my children, and bade them farewell. Anna and 
Frederick wept aloud. The King, who was walking before them, looked back. When I 
had returned to my house, he asked me, by Bender and Maier, if I preferred to go to my 
friends the fugitives, or to join his childreu at Gaffat. I answered, ‘ My husband has 
given me Saalmiiller as baldaraba, and had put me also under the King’s protection.’ 
The King then ordered me to be at Gaffat, where I am able, at least, to aid the poor 
men.” 

7. Mrs. Flad also writes to M. Munzinger on the 16th February : 

“ You will, by the inclosed to Mr. Hausman, be informed of what has happened here 
lately. The King has, or feigns to have, the most extravagant ideas about the behaviour 
of European Governments. He appeared to be persuaded that my husband was retained 
as a hostage in the same manner that he retains us. He appeared to be pleased when, 
last Monday, the 11th February, my husband’s letter reached him. But his temper since 
that has not at all become gayer. What irritates him yet more is, that a great number of 
his soldiers have deserted him. Of those who were caught again he ordered seventy-eight 
to be put in a hut, and burnt alive. It was believed that the King would reconcile himself 
with the Bishop, and the poor prisoners in the fortress had rejoiced at it, because there 
was a hope that our situation would then have taken a better turn. But the peace 
negotiations, if they were sincerely meant, miscarried, because of the wounded pride of 
his legitimate wife, Dedjaj Obeis’ daughter. When, not long ago, the King ordered her 
to join him again, she answered she would come to him, but not as his concubine, and, if 
so, she felt much happier in the fortress reading her psalter in peace. The King is always 
here (Gaflat); the natives believe he is kept here by a spirit. Certain it is the works 
interest him much. Each week we receive from him direct or indirect advice to prepare 
for going away ; but up to this it has been all for nothing. Mrs. Rosenthal has several 
times asked permission to join her husband (at Magdala). Mr. Rassam, too, entreated the 
King on her behalf. But although the King has not refused her directly, he retains her 
here, with vain words we know r not the motive of. We have little hope to see this 
intricate affair resolved in a good way; but, at all events, there is no impossibility of it.” 

8. I propose proceeding on the 1st proximo to visit the plateau mentioned in ray last 
despatch as distant about eighteen miles in a direct line from this. It is within Egyptian 
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territory, and some 4,000 feet above the level of the sea j so may be found useful 
hereafter. 

J 'MMMl 

(Signed) ’ W. L. MEREWETHER. 


(Translation.) 


Inclosure 2 in No. 13. 
King Theodore to Mr. Flad. 


In the name of God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one God. 

• 

This letter, which is sent from the King of Kings, Theodoras, may it reach Mr. Flad. 
How have you spent your time ? God be praised I am well. 

On the 29th of December your three different messengers you had sent to me from 
Massowah arrived here. Tell those men who arrived with you, who are the people of my 
friend the Queen, and Colonel Merewether, How are you ? from me. Mr. Rassam, 
Mr. Cameron, with the rest of the Europeans, are by the power of God all well. 

Mr. Rassam sends a letter by his servant. We are waiting for the arrival of all of 
you. I, a poor man, am waiting for the word (will) of the great Queen of England and 
Ireland, Victoria my friend, who is a friend of faith and love (lriendship), on this account I 
keep them (Mr. Rassam, &c.) waiting here. If Her Majesty send me a sign of friendship, 
bring it to me ; and after I have seen it, I will send them in a friendly honourable way 
(manner) to me by the way of Matemma. 

Written January, in the year of our Lord, 1859 (Abyssinian year). 

(Received March 17, 1867.) 

(Signed) 


Inclosure 3 in No. 13. 

Colonel Merewether to King Theodore. 

Most gracious Sovereign, Massowah, March 20, 1867. 

YOUR Majesty’s letter of the 7th January has been forwarded to me by Mr. Flad. 

This gentleman left Massowah on the 6th of the month, and should by this time be 
near Metummah,. on his way to your Majesty's presence. May he arrive at a fortunate 
moment! He will deliver the letter from her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, conveying 
to your Majesty’s the assurance of Her Majesty’s friendly intentions. 

In order that the terms of that letter may be exactly carried out, I trust I may have 
early intimation of the arrangements your Majesty has been pleased to make for the 
appointment of suitable officers to accompany Mr. Rassam and the other British subjects 
to the coast, so that on their arrival Her Majesty’s gracious wishes may be fulfilled. 

I hope this will find youi; Majesty in the enjoyment of excellent health, and have the 
honour to subscribe myself, &c. 

(Signed) W. L. MEREWETHER. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 13. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley. 

My Lord, Massowah, April 6, 1867. 

1 RETURNED to this yesterday evening from visiting the plateau of Agametta. 
An account of the country traversed is given in a separate despatch. 

2. During my absence letters had arrived from Mr. Rassam, dated Magdala, 19th 
February. The messenger declares he had only been twenty-four days on the road, and 
when he left the foot of the mountain there was a report, in the smalf Imperial camp there, 
that Mr. Rassam had been released, and much rejoicing was expressed thereat. If there 
is any truth in this statement the messenger must have delayed after quittimr the top of 
the mountain, and not made a final start from the camp below until the 10th"March, for 
he did not arrive at Massowah until the 3rd April, forty-three days after the date of 
Mr. Rassam s letter. 1 his he denies, but states he did not receive the letter direct from 

Mr. Rassam, but through the Aboona. and t.imn micrlit thus Imvo kcan Inct 
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I do not place much faith in his story, but should the release have really taken place 
we should hear of it from Magdala or Gaffat within the next fortnight. 

3. Mr. Rassam’s letter contains little or no news. He confirms the account of the 
imprisonment of the four Germans and the Frenchman Makerer, detected in an attempt 

to escape, and with his companions was naturally anxious as to the effect it might have 
on their position. 

A message had reached him from the King on the 16th February to the effect that 
“ half of the articles from Matemma had reached Debra Tabor, and as soon as the rest 
arrived he would forward them on to Magdala.” 

Mrs. Flad, in her letter of the 16th February, mentions that these stores had “ arrived 
nearly two months since,” writing as if all had come; and the messenger who brought her 
letters confirmed this, merely adding that two bags of rice had been left at Matemma. It 
would seem from his mis-statement on this point to Mr. Rassam that the King had no 
intention of sending on these stores. 

1 am sorry to say that out of all the messengers despatched from this with letters, 

papers, &c. for the captives, only one had succeeded in reaching the man who left in 
October last. 


4. Dr. Blanc gives a melancholy account of their position. He says, “ If all knew 
as well as we do what little use there is in trying and writing further conciliatory measures, 
a very different course would long ago have been followed, and somehow or another a term 
put to our miserable position. We will never get out unless active measures are used. 
My opinion on the subject has been varied, and now all of us are of one mind on the 
matter. The prospect of spending another rainy season in chains is anything but pleasant, 
and though a few months ago we scorned the idea, we are obliged now to fear it. We 
are all getting grey ; even Prideaux, though he shows it the less on account of the colour 
of his hair. Rassam’s whiskers are almost white. Stern looks like a man of 70, Boils 
are never very pleasant, but round the ankle (as I have now the advantage of having a 
few), when compressed by an iron ring, they almost make one mad. Cameron is very 
much worn out. We are weary, mentally and bodily, of this uncertain state of affairs.” 

5. I propose leaving for Aden to-morrow evening, in order to catch the mail passing 
there on the 10th instant. The “Victoria” will return to this on the 20th. The Kino-’s 
messengers were still here. I did not like, therefore, to take the artizans away with me 
this trip; they will remain till the 20th. The change to Aden will then be necessary to 
prevent their suffering from the great heat and the life of inactivity they are compelled to 
lead; and their future disposal can be decided upon afterwards according to your Lord¬ 
ship’s instructions. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. L. MEREWETHER. 



No. 14. 

Colonel Stanton to Lord Stanley.—{Received May 7.) 

(No. 29.) 

My Lord, Cairo , April 22, 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to report to your Lordship that the Armenian Archbishop 
Sahak, the Envoy sent to the King of Abyssinia by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, has arrived 
at Cairo on his way to Massowah, and proceeds to that port by the first opportunity. 

At the Archbishop’s request I have furnished his Eminence with letters of recom¬ 
mendation to Her Majesty’s Consular Officers at Suez, Jeddah, and Massowah, with a 
view to facilitating his voyage to Abyssinia. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWD. STANTON. 


No. 15. 

Sir H. Merivale to Mr. Hammond.—(Received May 11.) 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, India Office, May 10, 1867. 

I AM directed by Sir Stafford Northcote to acquaint you, for the information of Lord 
Stanley, that having received your letter of the 20th ultimo on the subject of the measures 
to be taken for the liberation of the British captives in Abyssinia, he has given to it in 
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Council the full and deliberate consideration which the importance of the questions 
suggested demands. 

On a review of all the circumstances connected with the captivity of these unfortunate 
gentlemen, whose fate he most deeply compassionates, Sir Stafford Northcote is of opinion 
that the main question as to whether there shall be any ultimate resort to force to effect 
their release, is one the responsibility of determining which rests with Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Should Lord Stanley be of opinion that forcible measures ought ultimately to be 
resorted to for the rescue of the prisoners in the hands of King Theodore (in the event ot 
the failure of all other means of securing their safety), and if Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that the force should be provided in India, Sir Stafford Northcote considers 
that no time should be lost in making preparation for that purpose; and he would be glad 
of an early decision on this point, so that he may send the proper instructions to the 
Governments of India, with a view to the organization of the desired military force, so as 
to enable it, if necessary, to embark at the commencement of the ensuing cold weather. 

I am further directed to inform you that the Secretary of State for India in Council 
wishes it to be clearly understood that whilst he is anxious to afford all possible assistance^ 
for the furtherance of the object in view, by placing the forces of India at the disposal ot 
Her Majesty’s Government, he must stipulate that the revenues of India are ixot to be 
subject to any portion of the expenditure which may be incurred for an object in which 
that country has no direct interest. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 
No. 16. 


Calonel Merewether to Lord Stanley .— (Received May 13.) 

My Lord, Massowa, April 6, 1867 • . 

I HAVE the honour to report that I left this on the morning of the 1st instant at 
half-past 7 o’clock for the Agametta plateau. The route followed passed Moncooloo, 
and by the Eylat road for 1 -.j mile from that place, then turned off abruptly to the left 
in a south-westerly direction through low hills for 5^- miles, when it rounded the point ol 
a small range, and went due south by the bed of a mountain torrent named Khooloo, 
to Part, 3 miles, where excellent water was found in plenty by scratching about two f eet 
in the sandy bed. From the moment of entering this torrent the country commenced 
to show the luxuriant vegetation which was found everywhere afterwards until again 
nearing the coast. The valleys and hill-sides were covered with rich grass, wild 
flowers, and in some places of most dense wood, consisting chiefly of Babul (Acacia 
Arabia) bush, other thoniy bushes, and wild fruit trees with whose names I am unac¬ 
quainted, and to which the native denominations gave no clue. Large numbers ot very 
good-looking cattle were collected at this watering-place belonging to the Tsanatigli 
tribe. Water is to be found here by digging at all times of the year. This was made 
the first halting-place. The march took from 7‘30 a.m. until l-'l 5. Though it was 
the month of April, and the sun powerful, the heat was found by no means excessive. 

2. The journey was resumed at 7'15 the following morning, the 2nd instant. The 
road lay the whole distance [in the bed of the ?J Ukbuloo torrent, and though quite practicable 
for camels, and even artillery, was difficult in some places. The obstructions could either 
be removed or turned. Running water was found continually. The hills on either side 
increased in height, and, as well as the narrow valley, were dotted with dense wood and high 
grass. The general course was south-south-west, but as the torrent had to be followed, the 
windings were very great, the distance marched 10 miles, time taken 4^ hours, moving 
slow. The camp was made at a pool of water called Henrote. The breadth ot the 
torrent was very narrow at that part, not above 50 feet. It had varied the whole way up, 
opening out in some parts to a moderate-sized plain, in others narrowing, as at Henrote. 

3. Started at 6’35 a.m. of the 3rd instant, and after proceeding three-quarters of a 
mile commenced a steep ascent, unsuited to draught artillery, easy enough for mules 
carrying mountain-guns, but difficult for laden camels, unless having light burdens. 
Those with the party surmounted it, but some of them did not reach the next encamping 
ground till the following morning. The highest point the road took was 1,300feet above 
Heni'ote. A higher peak called Fathak was ascended, which afforded a capital bird’s-eye 
view of the suiuounding counti'y. This was 1,476 feet above Henrote, and 3,222 above 
the sea-level. To the north was seen the country traversed by the road to Bogos; to 
the north-east and east that which had been passed over; Massowah and the sea beyond, 
dotted with islands of the Dunbar group; to the south-east and south the high mountain 
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of Gudan, Annesley Bay, and the road to Kiaguor by the Agadey watercourse ; on the 
west the high mountains which hound Abyssinia Proper. Immediately before us to the 
west, and about five miles distant, were the patches of comparatively level ground styled 
the Agametta plateau, the point to be reached. Hills densely clothed with verdure were 
scattered about around in the most fantastic manner. Large boulders of rock, blackened 
by exposure, were lying on the hill-sides as if some violent explosion had taken place. In a 
direct line Massowah appeared to be certainly not more than 20 miles bearing north 39° east. 
Passing this peak the road descended abruptly several hundred feet, but then rose 
gradually again to the plateau of Agametta, which was found to be 20 feet below Fathak, 
or 3,202 feet above the sea. From Fathak the road wound a good deal to the plateau 
through the same rich country, with grass and wild flowers waist-high in most places, or 
dense bushes with grass underneath. On the plateau were patches of towaree (millet), 
cultivation belonging to the Tsanatigli tribe. The encamping ground was about two 
miles short of this cultivation, on the edge of a torrent, in which running water was met. 
Half-a-mile lower this trickled over bare sheet rock (granite) into a deep, densely-wooded 
ravine below. When the torrent is flooded by heavy rains, there must be a beautiful 
cascade here, and judging by the appearance of the rocks, the discharge of water must 
sometimes be very considerable. The distance from Henrote to the camping ground by 
the road is not more than five miles, but it took two hours and a-half to traverse. The 
best site for a permanent residence would be on the plateau itself, where the cultivation 
is, where it is open to the breeze, and where water could always be obtained by sinking 
wells. The banyan tree (ficus indica) was found here; also the guava tree. The Babul 
had almost entirely disappeared, and the fir-trees which were seen were in poor condition. 

4. A finer or richer country than this could not be desired. The scenery and 
general appearance very much resemble the “ ghats,” on the western coast of India, and 
the verdure was equal to what is seen in those favoured parts immediately after the 
monsoon. The reason of this is that the cool season is the rainy one in the portion of 
the country lying between the Abyssinian highlands and the sea. There is a north-east 
monsoon ; in fact, from October to the end of March there is some rain every day, but 
never very heavy, nothing approaching the Indian south-west monsoon. The climate is very 
similar to that of Mattemma. An April sun during the day was warm, but the heat did 
not make being out in it unpleasant, and in the open plain or on the hills there was 
always a delicious cool breeze blowing from the sea. At night there was heavy dew 
consequent on the recent rains, and it was so cold that blankets were necessary sleeping 
inside a tent. Water is obtainable almost everywhere, and wells could easily be sunk. 
The ascent from Henrote to Fathak, with subsequent descent, is, as it at present exists, 
undoubtedly difficult, but the track followed went straight up the hill. A zigzag might 
be made at no very great cost, up which laden camels, and even carriages, might pass. 
The country is full of game in the cool months. Recent traces of elephants were seen, 
but the guides said these animals had passed on to higher grounds to escape from the 
flies, which are very numerous at this season of the year. Tracks of lions, leopards, wild 
hog and deer, were noticed daily: and of birds there were abundance of guinea fowl, 
spur fowl, and quail. 

5. The great want in the country is population. After leaving Part not a soul was 
seen. The cultivation at Agametta, though nearly ripe, was unwatched. The land had 
been ploughed, and the grain sown in October, and the crop left to mature as it 
might. The splendid grazing-grounds were undisturbed by cattle. From inquiries made 
it appears that the whole of this extensive and fertile tract of country between the 
mountains and the sea, from the Agadey torrent to nearly twenty miles north, giving an 
area of some 400 square miles, belongs to one tribe, the Tsanatigli Christians, mustering 
not more than 800 adults. They also hold lands in Abyssinia, where they reside in the 
summer months, migrating with their cattle, of which they have large herds, to the 
lowlands nearer the sea, from October to the end of April. As they pass down they 
cultivate patches here and there, reaping the produce as they return. This dearth of 
population I conclude to be owing to the absence of any one fixed good government 
as before mentioned. About Eylat the soil is considered to belong to Abyssinia. While 
the Egyptian Government holds the country, it is nominally supposed to protect the 
people. The latter have therefore to pay dues to both. 

6. In returning the same route was follow'ed as far as Henrote and for half-a-mile 
beyond. Then the Ukbuloo torrent was left, a turn being taken to the right, and the road 
passed over a hill about 250 feet high, descending into another torrent, which four miles 
further on joined a larger one, and this was continued until the sea was reached at the 
village of Arkceko. Three miles down the larger torrent running water was found, and 
was met with at intervals for the remainder of the way. 
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7. The nature of the country was the same as on the upward journey, but this was 
a much more direct route to the sea, though not to Massowah, shorter in consequence, and 
with the exception of the hill just below Henrote, which was bad for camels, a better 
road. Three marches were made going up, only one coming down; the distance by the 
former 29 miles, by the latter to Arkeeko 22 miles. From Arkeeko we went by boat to 
Massowah, 3^ miles; had we marched by land 7 miles, the distances would have been 
identical, 29 miles. The camping ground near the plateau was left at G’30 a.m., and 
Arkeeko reached at 3‘25 p.m., deducting 2 hours 30 minutes halt for breakfast. The 
actual time in marching was 6 hours 30 minutes. The last eight miles from Galata being 
a good road, was done more quickly than the first part. The whole was on mules, 
excepting down the hill from Fathak to Henrote, and down the hill beyond Henrote, 
which was walked. 

8. The heights were taken by readings from two aneroids, by the boiling point of 
water. A tabular route is annexed; also a rough sketch by Captain Merriman. It 
should be mentioned that this is no regular road into Abyssinia. It is nothing more than 
a track by the Tsanatagli tribe in their annual migrations. I availed myself of the 
sendees of Captain C. J. Merriman, Royal Engineers, Executive Engineer, to observe the 
country, and of Surgeon James, civil surgeon, Aden, to inspect the state of the work¬ 
people colony at Moncooloo, taking these officers with me on duty. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. H. MEREWETHER. 


Route from Massowah to Agametta Plateau. 
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Observations. 


2 30 


2,979 


Place of disembarkation on mainland opposite Island of 
Massowah. 

Over dry level plain. Water good; supplies procurable 
here or from Massowah. 

Road good. Enter low range immediately after passing 
Moncooloo. For the first mile and a-half on the 
Eylat road, W. and by S.; then through low hills for 
5j miles; bushes and grass; turn to the left round 
spur of hill, and go due S. in bed of Ukbuloo torrent 
to Part, small valley surrouuded by hills. Water 
plentiful; found by digging a few feet below surface 
of bed; in April only 2 feet—deeper in summer 
months. Wood, grass, and cattle plentiful: no gram. 
Hill west of camping ground 981 feet above sea- 
level. 

Road throughout, in Ukbuloo torrent, rough from 
stones, sometimes hidden by grass, and occasionally 
abrupt sheet rock; filling in would remedy this, or the 
worst places could be turned. Running water at 
intervals the whole way. V r alley generally narrow, 
but opening out here and there; high hills on either side 
covered with grass and bushes. Camp pitched at the 
water—a pool. Torrent very narrow here, but opens 
out a quarter of a mile further up. Water plentiful: 
pool dries up in summer, but water can always be 
found by digging. Wood and grass plentiful. Sup¬ 
plies none. 

For three quarters of a mile still in Ukbuloo torrent. 
Road then commences steep ascent, continued for one 
hour (on mules), rising about 1,300 feet, leaving high 
peak of Fathak, 3,222 feet above sea, on left; descend 
about 500 feet, and again ascend gradually, crossing 
small ridges and some rough places to Agametta. 
First ascent difficult for laden camels and impossible 
at present for draught artillery, but could be easily 
improved. Country more open; grass and bushes, 
with trees. Camp on edge of water-course, 2 miles 
short of plateau of Agametta. Running water, wood 
and grass plentiful. Some ripe towarree (millet) on 
plateau in April, otherwise no supplies. The best 
encamping ground would be on the open plateau, 
where there is room for 10,000 men, and water could 
be obtained always by sinking wells. Height of 
plateau above sea, 3,202 feet. 
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Return Route. 


No. of 
Station. 
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General 

direction. 
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Agametta .. 
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Observations. 


As before. 

For three quarters of a mile in Ukbuloo River, then 
turn to right (N.E. bv E.) over a hill about 250 feet 
high. Road over hill rough and bushy. Descend 
into torrent and proceed along it E.N.E. for about 4 
miles, enter larger torrent, turning to N.E., 3 miles 
to Galata. Road fair after descent of hill. Hills 
close at first but open out soon, covered with grass and 
bushes as before. Towarree cultivation where smaller 
torrent joins large one. Running water at Galata, and 
any quantity to be obtained always by digging round 
open. Wood and grass plentiful; and abundance of 
cattle in cold season. 

Road good; winding rather; still along larger torrent. 
Marching much quicker. Hills gradually lessening 
in height and losing the verdure. Running water 
seen in many places. This will be dry in a month, 
but it can always be obtained in bed of torrent by 
digging. Leave hills at 7 miles, and enter level plain 
to Arkeeko, 1 mile. Village larger than Moncooloo, 
on sea shore; residence of Mussulman Naik of 
district: garrison of 700 Egyptian Infantry. Grass 
and wood obtainable from the hills near. Water 
plentiful and good supplies procurable. 

By boat 3^ miles. Land route 7 miles round curvature 
of bav to Massowah. 


No. 17. 


Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley.—(Received May 22.) 

(Secret.) 

My Lord, Aden, April 29, 1867. 

THE “ Victoria ” returned from Massowah this evening, bringing intelligence from 
Mr. Rassam up to the 16th March. The report of his release, mentioned in my last, has 
proved, as I expected, to have been the invention of the messenger who brought down the 
letters of the 19th February. 

2. Mr. Rassam writes on the 15th March:—“Your kind and welcome note of the 
14th January reached me on the 12th instant, with a large budget of letters for myself and 
party. The messengers were nearly two months on the road. They assert that they had 
sometimes to wait a long time in certain villages on account of petty warfares amongst 
the rebels between Tigrd and this. My long letters which l send to you monthly, especially 
the one which I sent you on the 11th January, will give you the true state of affairs. 
Our position now is worse than ever with regard to communicating with different places. 
Since the middle of last month a petty rebel has appeared between Debra Tabor and this 
place, who has stopped all intercourse between the Royal camp and Magdala, so much so 
that the last message I received from the Emperor was to the effect that as the road was 
very unsafe, he was not able to send me the things he had obtained for me from Matemma, 
but that as he was coming here shortly himself, he would bring them with him. I have 
now no less than twelve messengers at Gaffat, some of whom have been detained there 
forty days. Two messengers who left Massowah on the 4th December are also sticking 
there, as they were foolish enough to come up through Waggera, instead of Lasta. There 
is certainly something very unfortunate about the movements of the messengers who come 
up from Massowah ; not one has yet returned in proper time, though 1 have always taken 
the precaution to send them under the protection of an influential chief. From what I 
hear I believe Wakshum Gobazye’s power is beginning to shake, because some formidable 
rebels have appeared in what he calls his dominions (Tigre). If this rumour be true, I 
fear my messengers will have in future more difficulty in passing through the rebellious 
country than ever. I am so short of hands that I am sending down to Massowah this 
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time two of Cameron’s servants, under the protection of an Abyssinian Chief, in order 
that they might bring us up some money. I have written to M. Munzinger not to 
intrust any important communication to them, but merely to send me about 500 or 600 
dollars by them, with any newspapers and unimportant letters. All the money I had at 
Matemma I fear will never reach me, on account of the disturbances on the roads 
between this and Debra Tabor. 

“ 16th March .—Since writing the above the messenger who left Massowah on the 4th 
December, and who had been so long detained at Gaffat, has arrived, and brought me 
your note of the 1st September. I am grieved beyond measure to find that all the 
trouble you have taken on behalf of the Emperor of Abyssinia has proved fruitless. I only 
wish that His Majesty could be made to understand his interests better. He lias just 
sent and chained the Ras who was in command of this fortress, on the pretence that he 
had heard that he was corresponding with the rebels of Shoa. He has sent me a kind 
message to say that he would send me the things which he had obtained for me from 
Matemma. The messengers whom I sent down on the 11th of January have just returned, 
and brought me your kind note of the 3rd ultimo. This is the quickest communication 
I have yet had from the coast; all the messengers have now reached save two, who were 
plundered by the rebels in Waggera.” 

3. From the above it will be seen, and it is confirmed from other sources, that the 
state of the country is getting worse and worse. Even the sole district left to the 
Emperor, Begemeder, is much disturbed, so that communication between the capital 
and State fortress is most uncertain and unsafe. The Emperor has been causing supplies 
to be seized where they could be found, and the people are flying from Begemeder with 
anything they have left to them. He is so hard pushed for money that he called on the 
most important and most influential Chiefs who still hold by him for help, and on their 
refusal threw many of them into prison; only one has obtained his release, and that on 
payment of 1,500 dollars. The real cause of his having imprisoned the Commander of 
Magdala was that he had become offended with the brother of the Commandant, a Chief 
serving with the Imperial army, but dare not arrest him until the Magdala man was 
secured, for fear the latter should avenge his brother by holding the fortress against him, 
or handing it over to the rebels. It would seem impossible that this state of affairs can 
last much longer, and 1 would beg the favour of early intimation in regard to your 
Lordship’s wishes, and to the line of policy Her Majesty’s Government would desire 
carried out, so that I may be in a position to take advantage of any favourable opportunity 
that mav offer. 

4. There is one part of the situation which is not so satisfactory as before, and that is 
the state of affairs in Tigre. A division has taken place among the rebels there. A 
powerful rival has risen against the Wakshum, by name Kassu. He was formerly a 
servant of the Wakshum, but has lately turned against him and set upon his own account. 
This might cause a little more trouble if operations are decided on, and it was thought 
advisable to proceed through Tigre. But 1 am disposed to think, that should a force be 
sent into Abyssinia, the best way of approaching Begemeder and the Emperor Theodoras 
will be by landing the troops at Amphilla, and marching through the Azubo Galla country 
to the neighbourhood of Lake Ashangi, and then entering Abyssinia Proper, through 
Lasta and Wadela, both of which are in most active opposition to the Emperor, and thus 
avoiding Tigre and its high table land, where camel forage is reported difficult to be 
obtained always. 

5. The Azubo Gallas are independent, their country is said to be well supplied with 
grain, grass, water, and camel forage, and the people well-disposed. I am having full 
inquiries made about this route. Reference to Keith Johnston’s map of Upper Nubia and 
Abyssinia will show that Amphilla and Tajooro arc exactly equi-distant from Magdala. 
The former, however, though further by sea from Aden than the latter, has the advantage 
of leading at once into a suitable country ; whereas the latter in the first 200 miles opens 
into a country belonging to the most inhospitable, worst dispositioned people possible, 
where water and supplies are both very scarce. 

6. M. Muuzinger sent 300 dollars by Mr. Rassam’s returning messengers. This was 
as much as they could conveniently carry, but Mr. Flad should have reached by the time 
they do, and he is well provided with funds. Nothing further has been heard of or from 
Mr. Flad. I regret to say that it is the general opinion among the captives that the stores 
from Matemma, which the King had received at Debra Tabor, would not be sent on by 
him, but had been appropriated. 

• I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. L. MEREWETHER. 

P.S.—I ordered Mr. Morris to bring the artizans here for change of air, leaving the 
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presents, stores, &c., at Massowah and Moncooloo. They arrived by the “Victoria” and 
will remain here for a while, until I am made acquainted with your Lordship’s wishes. 
Several European adventurers, French, Swiss, and German, have come to Massowah from 
Egypt. They propose trying to join the Emperor to get service with him. M. Munzinger 
has very properly pointed out the great risk they will run by going up the country at the 
present time, and the little chance there is of their reaching the Emperor’s head-quarters. 
I trust they will take his advice and remain on the coast. 

W. L. M. 


No. 18. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley. —( Received May 22.) 

(Secret.) 

My Lord, Aden , May 1, 1867. 

HIS Imperial Majesty’s steam-frigate “ Minerve ” arrived yesterday afternoon from 
Suez, having called in at Massowah on the way down, and by the kindness of the Commo¬ 
dore, M. de Chaillie, I have been placed in possession of further intelligence from Magdala 
to the 2nd of April, received bv M. Munzinger at Massowah on the 27th. 

2. To the surprise and great comfort of the captives the Matemma stores had been 
sent on by the King, and reached Magdala on the 19th March, immediately after the last 
letters were written; they were forwarded with a communication from the King to the 
following effect:— 

“ In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God, from the King of 
Kings Theodorus, to Aitoo Hormuzd Rassam. (After compliments to all.) 

“ Your servants have brought some things from Matemma, and as 1 ifound them too 
bulky I divided them into small packages in the presence of Mr. Waldemir and his party. 
I now send them to you in small parcels, because I want them to reach you fast.” 

This was more civil than had been expected, but no orders accompanied for any 
amelioration in the condition of the captives. The stores were divided into small light 
packages, because they had to be carried by the troops who formed the escort, and delay 
was to be avoided ; they w r ere sent in charge of Ras Engada, the Prime Minister. 

3. Mr. Rassam writes : “ The rebellion is getting worse and worse every day, and if 
report can be relied on, the Royal army has dwindled down to less than 5,000 fighting 
men : desertions of hundreds are said to take place daily. This I cannot believe, because, 
according to this rule, he will not have a soldier left by the end of next month. There is 
one thing certain, however,—that he is getting weaker and weaker every day, and now 
Begemeder has revolted, but the Emperor took the precaution to imprison all that district’s 
valiant Chiefs before they had a chance to join their disaffected brethren. Three of these 
Chiefs had only- a few days ago the highest commands under him; two of whom were 
the bravest Rases in the Royal army. The third, who is also a Ras, had the command of 
this fortress, and when Ras Engada brought in the stores from Matemma, he took one Chief 
in hand-chains with him to Debra Tabor. I was sorry to lose him, as he w r as exceedingly 
kind to us; but the Emperor has appointed a successor, who is also a friend and a very good 
man. Indeed, this man, who is a relative of the Emperor, has always been kind, and if 
his master would only listen to him our difficulty might soon pass over, and His Majesty 
would no doubt benefit by his advice. His Majesty has gone to Korata for the purpose 
of destroying it, as he did Gondar, because some rebels had gone there, and were received 
by its inhabitants. The poor wretches have no more power to keep the rebels out of the 
place than they have of opposing the attack of His Majesty. It is said that the whole 
country is now in such a state of anarchy that it is dangerous for any one to venture three 
miles from Debra Tabor without a strong escort, on account of the roving deserters and 
disaffected peasants. 1 believe these reports are somewhat exaggerated, because Royal 
messengers are constantly coming and going between the Royal camp and this place. 
Those who think the whole country has risen against the rule of King Theodorus say 
that these messengers can only manage to pass unmolested because they disguise themselves 
thoroughly. 1 hope, however, that my messengers will always be able to pass, as they 
are befriended by the different petty Chiefs in the disaffected districts. The road between 
this and Massowah and Lasta is also, I believe, quite safe for my messengers. Two of my 
messengers who were coming from Gaffat escorted by a petty Chief of Begemeder were 
seized by a petty rebel Chief near the River Chieta; they managed to escape after a few 
hours’ detention, but the Chief, who was a vassal of the Emperor, was detained: he is still 
kept as prisoner with the rebels, in order, I believe, that they may get him to enter into 
an alliance with them. We are all anxiously awaiting the decision Her Majesty’s 
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Government has come to with regard to our case. Some time ago I had still hopes that 
our difficulties might be settled amicably ; but since the Emperor received Her Majesty’s 
second letter of the 4th October, and has taken no step to repair the evil he has done, I 
have come to the belief that he will never let us out, unless he obtains everything he wants, 
to the Crown of England ! We must either be left to perish in bondage, or be liberated 
bv coercive measures from without. It is quite evident that His Majesty thinks by having 
us in his power he is safe ; but I hope that he will soon find himself mistaken. I always 
thought he would never go so far as to refuse the friendship offered to him by England ; 
but the fact is, he distrusts every one so much that even he suspects that we wish to play 
a trick, and, through the foolish talk of some scamps of Europeans, who w T ould say what¬ 
ever they thought would please him, the Emperor will prove, at the end, a great loser. I 
have not the least doubt that, it any person had a hand in creating distrust in the mind 
of the Abyssinian Monarch, he will rue the day one of these days ; for I feel sure that His 
Majesty will vent his rage upon him when he finds that he has lost the game which he 
imagined he was going to gain. 

“ The roads between this place and Matemma are getting more and more disturbed 
every day, and I fear we shall have great difficulty, after a few days, to obtain anything 
from that place. I am sending messengers thither in a day or two for the purpose of 
bringing us money. I am going to write to M. Munzinger not to send anything more to 
us at Matemma excepting money. I think I shall always be able to get the Chiefs to 
assist in transporting cash thence. 

“ I am glad to inform you we are all well, excepting Cameron. 

“ I wish that this imprisonment would soon be over, because I fear some of us would 
suffer if we were to be left in our present situation next rainy season. Indeed, we are 
afraid that, when the Emperor finds that he cannot get the workmen and the presents, he 
will send us to the common prison, where we shall have a very hard lot in comparison to 
our present situation.” 

4. I append copy of an interesting letter from Dr. Blanc in full, as it contains 
much 1 think your Lordship would like to read, not that I agree with the whole of it, and 
would remark on the following points. The force he suggests is even less than I last 
proposed, with more European and less native element in it. I would not recommend 
i ess than 6,000 men to enter Abyssinia with, and of those as few as possible should be 
Europeans, on account of the extensive carriage requirements they entail. That force 
should be complete and perfect in everything for a six months’ campaign. It should have 
supplies for that time and material for everything called for from it, should look to the 
country for nothing but grass, wood, and water, which may be had for the taking. If it 
had to remain in the country for longer than that, it can be replenished from the seaboard 
with those things which more familiar acquaintance with the country shows are not 
procurable. 1 have no doubt that liberal dealing and just treatment will within that 
period have drawn the inhabitants towards us, and through the arrangements of our 
excellent Indian Commissariat much will be procurable on the spot for the force; but at 
first nothing should be left to chance. The baggage should be made as light as can be; 
but nothing should be omitted that can conduce to the comfort and well-being of the 
troops. Flailo is the Emperor’s Governor in Hamozeyn, and would, I believe from all I have 
heard, not prove a difficult person to deal with. But I am strongly of opinion that the 
best line of operation will be through the Azubo Galla country, where there are no rivers of 
any consequence, where the people are independent, and where supplies and forage for the 
baggage animals would be found in abundance, than through Hamozeyn, Adowa, and 
Lokota, where there are rivers and large ravines, and where, though supplies are plentiful, 
forage for the baggage cattle is uncertain. The further information l am collecting regarding 
the route from Amphilla will prove the value of this opinion. Though the rainy season 
from May to September might not be found adverse to the movement of troops in 
Abyssinia, Dr. Blanc has forgotten that it is the very worst for approaching that country, 
owing to the very great heat on the shore of the Red Sea, where the troops would have to 
disembark and rendezvous, which would, in fact, be the immediate base of operations. 
October would be the earliest when these could be commenced. It is cool then, proceed¬ 
ing up the sea or encamped on the shore. By October, if the Emperor’s power lasts so 
long, his army will be reduced to a very small number and will be easy to overcome. 1 
do not sec how he can fly; all Abyssinia is against him, and the people in the lowlands 
bearing him no love, would, if they received him at all, only do so to plunder him, and he 
would be the more easily reached by us. Of the three courses mentioned by Dr. Blanc, 1 
believe the Emperor will adopt the first as his best chance. If hemmed in and confined to 
the amba, unconditional surrender with guarantee of life should be the only terms 
allowed. On operations being commenced, a proclamation would be issued, as I suggested 
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before, stating that Her Majesty’s Government had entered on hostilities with the Emperor, 
forced to it by his breach of faith and disregard of the laws held sacred by all civilized 
nations. On the due vindication of these, or reparation being obtained from the Emperor, 
and on the release in safety of the British subjects held in captivity by him, the troops 
would be withdrawn from the country. He would be warned at the same time that he 
will be held responsible with his throne and life for any injury that may happen to the 
captives. Private property would be respected and strictly protected, and all those who 
aided in the object Her Majesty’s Government had in view would be amply rewarded and 
honoured with the friendship of Her Majesty. I quite agree with the advisability, indeed 
indispensability, of no threat being issued without the determination of its being carried 
out to the letter But at the same time I see a very strong probability of its being of the 
greatest importance that an exposition of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
should be promptly made, even before the arrival of the troops, in the event of the sudden 
annihilation of the Imperial power occurring before the favourable season has approached. 
As long as there is any chance of the Emperor being able to recover himself, or as long as 
he retains the semblance of power, not one of the x’ebels will move actually against him. 
But directly they are assured that we are in earnest and that we are determined to destroy 
that power, they will no longer fear him, and we shall have at least their good wishes, if 
not direct assistance. Certainly no opposition, provided we act alone and are in no way 
associated with any other nation against which the Abyssinians generally have an antipathy : 
I allude here to the Egyptians. It is said some people advocate the employment of 
Egyptian troops. This would be suicide; the whole of Abyssinia would bond against 
them, and would even bear longer with Theodorus to oppose their most hated enemies. 
Instead of having merely to put the finishing stroke to a falling usurpation, we should 
have the entire nation arrayed against us. 

5. The decay of the present empire of Abyssinia is running on most rapidly, and I 
would again beg the favour of being early made acquainted with your Lordship’s wishes, 
that I may be prepared to act as circumstances may demand. 

4 X have &c 

(Signed) ’ W. L. MEREWETHER. 


Inclosure in No. 18. 

Dr. Blanc to Colonel Merewether. 

0 * 

My dear Colonel, Magdala, March 31, 1867. 

DO not believe that, on leaving my prison, I am going to apply for some high 
command, because 1 am chatting with you on military matters. I know that my 
qualifications are in the pill and black-draught line. Even it appears that I am unfitted as 
a civilian; Rassam having frequently asserted that I would never make a political officer. 
Amen. Admitting that all our party is right, and that the best-informed natives, who 
join in our opinion, are also correct in their surmises, then there is no other possible 
solution to our present difficulty but the speedy employ of military force. Nota bene, 
nothing could be worse than an ultimatum without troops. If we take into consideration 
the present political condition and resources of this country, to effect a short and suc¬ 
cessful campaign, two regiments of Europeans, two of natives, one of cavalry, one or two 
batteries of artillery, a company of sappers and miners, with small depots at Adowa and 
Sanota, is all that is required. The troops ought not to be encumbered with baggage; 
as little as possible ought to be carried. Abyssinians, though not up to much fighting, 
are good hands at long marches. Always beware of treachery ; never trust, if obliged to 
make use of some Chief for the sake of transport ; keep your eye on him. Mules in 
sufficient quantity ought to be obtained in Hamozeyn. Old Hailo would no doubt give up 
his master easily, if well paid, and be faithful to you, as long as he believes you take the 
strongest party. Should he, however, be obstinate, a good thrashing would do him no 
harm, and show the people what they can expect should they not favour our cause. I 
believe the rainy season would be the most favourable time for a campaign in this country. 
The rain by itself is not very severe; the sky being cloudy, the weather is always 
agreeable and cool. There is no sickness during that period ; it is before and after that 
certain localities are unhealthy. It is true thatpaddling through the mud is not pleasant, 
and being drenched to the skin at least once a day is anything but comfortable. Still, 
soldiers do not melt through such influences, and, as it does not affect the health, a little 
discomfort can easily be put up with. In the present reduced state of our friend’s army, 
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it is doubtful whether he will make a stand even here. It is probable that when the 
British soldier comes near enough to make him shake in earnest, he will endeavour to cut. 
In the rainy season that is quite impossible; he cannot cross the many rivers he would 
meet, wdiatever course he may take, whilst to European troops, provided with pontoons, 
&c., it would be mere child s play. No rivers, except a few such as the Takazzay, the 
Bechilo, and the Teddah (the latter would not be in the way, unless in the case of 
pursuit), are of any extent; and should our good friend try to decamp, he would be caught 
to a dead certainty. Should “ our friend,” trusting in his guns, matchlocks, and natural 
strength of this “ amba”—not to speak of the many “ kilats” he may use at the time— 
remain here, I believe all this courage (some certain, at least, of that of the majority of 
his followers would vanish at the very sight of British bayonets, and he would give the 
slip before even the second shell had burst. Therefore, to prevent such a disagreeable 
termination, the whole amba ought to be surrounded, or, at least, the three gates attacked 
at a time. 

The question is, should the British soldier come, what will the. Emperor do ? It is 
generally supposed that he will adopt one of the three following courses — 

1st. Come here, defend the place perhaps, place the Europeans in such a position as 
to impede the fire of our soldiers ; or treat us we I, and come to terms. 

2ndly. Kill all the Europeans (the great men) his prisoners, Bishop and all, and fly to 
the lowlands. 

3rdly. Take the Europeans with him, and march from district to district, destroying 
everything in his road. 

This last was his plan some years ago, but now it is hardly possible. His army is 
much reduced in numbers, the peasantry all over the country discontented and rebellious; 
on the approach of British troops the soldiers would run away en masse; only a few 
hundreds of thoroughly compromised individuals would, from sheer necessity, follow his 
fortune; the peasantry, seeing him deserted by his troops, would find courage in their 
intense hatred, surround him, and, you may depend upon it, give him no quarter. 
However, during the rainy season it is quite out of the question. What he will do is 
certainly a mystery. At all events he must not be rendered desperate ; he must still be 
treated with the same courtesy and respect as in former days. The past ought not to be 
charged against him; on the contrary, he should be told there is no personal ill-will 
. against him, and that all will end well if he does not further ill-treat any of the 
Europeans. 

In the meanwhile he and his acolytes must be made fully aware that any further 
brutalities will not be tolerated, and that should he shed, or cause to be shed, the blood of 
even a single white man, the hand of vengeance will weigh heavy upon him and on all 
those directly or indirectly connected with such murder. Certainly it will be a trying 
time; but it cannot be helped, we must come to it some day, so the sooner the better. 
Though he only possesses at present the vestiges of his former power, such is still the 
terror of his name that none will ever dare attack him: he will remain unmolested at 
Magdala until some unforeseen accident put an end to his career. We gain nothing by 
his fall; on the contrary, he is only more savage and cruel. He knows well that he would 
meet with no pity either from the Wakshum ” or the Turks: only in the case of his 
resorting to extreme measures should such alliance be made; otherwise the lives of all 
would be surely forfeited. 

Wheat is little grown in this country, and barley, the usual food for horses in 
Abyssinia, could not, I fear, be obtained in sufficient quantity, on account of the present 
desolate condition of immense tracts of land. Cattle is still abundant, but the question is, 
wall the peasants come forward with their supplies, or retire with their property to distant 
parts of the country ? I believe they will in general adopt this latter course. 

The peasants are very ignorant, they consider all white men as Turks; well aware of 
the penchant ol Mussulmans for Abyssinian damsels, the very dread of slavery will make 
them deaf to all offers of remuneration. It is to be hoped, however, that after a short time 
they will find out their mistake ; and as usual English gold and courtesy will win over their 
hearts. 

My dear Colonel, I beg respectfully to apologise for my presumption, and hope you 
will kindly excuse the perhaps foolish, but at least well-meant intention. A spy returned 
from the coast a short time ago, and informed His Majesty that all was quiet; he, therefore, 
having first examined the kit, and finding nothing suitable except the calico and shirts, 
which he could not decently appropriate, though angry about them, whilst still hopeful 
that his stratagems will succeed, and that workmen and presents will be sent to him, lie 
was considerate enough not to rob us this time, and forwarded everything to the amba. 
Dissatisfaction daily increases amongst the soldiery and peasantry. The sacking of 
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Kourata, a holy city, though it may slightly refill His Majesty’s coffers, will neither add to 
his fame or influence, rather give another impetus to his rapid fall. The chief of this 
mountain recently chained another Ras (Oulia), his Wakshum, and Sheik Walash ; all 
three, long time prisoners at Magdala, have been called to the Imperial presence: the 
reason is not yet known, but it is generally believed for no good. 

The Europeans of Gaffat wrote some few days ago, We are not dead, but we are not 
alive. Obliged to work hard in the day, and to watch at night for their own safety, their 
position is not to be envied. The five would-be runaway Europeans are not in favour. 
Some time ago they were deprived of all their clothing, and not allowed either bread and 
water for forty-eight hours. The poor fellows pay hard for their mismanaged attempt. No 
news from the rebels. 

The fact of the Wakshum’s brother in Lasta having abandoned his brother’s cause has 
not been confirmed. I believe it to be an invention of some friend of the Emperor. 
Jagaque, my servant, is one of the messengers; you can trust him; I have constantly 
employed him as a messenger between this place and Gaffat; he has always proved honest, 
intelligent, and active. We are all pretty well; Cameron is rather seedy, he is not careful 
enough about himself. Samuel begs to send you his respectful compliments, &c. 

(Signed) H. BLANC. 


No. 19. 

Mr. Murray to Colonel Merewether. 

Sir, Foreign Office, May 27, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches of the 
28th ultimo and 1st instant, conveying information from the captives in Abyssinia up to 
the 2nd of April. 

Her Majesty’s Government trust that the prospect, though still uncertain, of the 
captives being restored to liberty by the collapse of the authority of King Theodore, which 
from your accounts would seem to be imminent, may be realized; but, while awaiting 
further intelligence from you. Lord Stanley can only say that his Lordship finds nothing 
in the accounts lately received from you to cause him in any way to modify the instruc¬ 
tions conveyed to you in his despatches of the 20th ultimo. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 20. 

Major de Dohse' to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 3.) 

Your Excellency, 29, Mornington Road, New Cross, June 1, 1867. 

HAVING read the last news from Abyssinia, I learn with regret that the English 
captives have not been released yet, and there is no hope of any chance whatever for them 
unless an army is to be sent there. 

I allowed me to address your Excellency and the Earl Russell several times, in 
offering my services urgently to Her Majesty’s Government for the purpose of obtaining 
the most gracious Royal grant to proceed in a special mission to the King Theodoras, in 
order to effectuate the release of those poor captives; but I met always with a refusal. 
And now where that what I, in my humble opinion, several times pointed out to your 
Excellency and the Earl Russell has become at last true—for none of all those civilians sent 
to Abyssinia has succeeded—1 once more apply to your Excellency, requesting you to do 
•me the favour of recommending me to Her Majesty the Queen, that she may most 
graciously please to entrust me with a special mission to King Theodoras of Abyssinia for 
the above-mentioned purpose. 

If Her Majesty’s Government will do all she can for those poor captives, her subjects, 
1 think she ought not to refuse my offer, and try once more to send me there, which would 
be less expensive, and might lead to better success, than if an army w’ere to be sent out. 
The latter, I dare say, would only meet with severe accidents, and obtain less than a single 
officer. 

I flatter myself to possess those qualities required so as to impose King Theodoras— 
having, during my stay in the Orient, been informed of his character by several officers 
that served under him, and carefully studied in what way he is to be dealt with. Civilians 
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I always said would never succeed, as they have not that harsh manner which is required 
here. King Theodoras is not a man of refined manners and great knowledge, having all 
his lifetime been a rough warrior. He likes best foreign officers, and these do more with 
him than the cleverest diplomate, especially if they observe the strictest soldateska. 

It is a presentiment of a certain success that prevailed on me thus that I am driven 
now again to try, for the last time, in order to obtain the Royal grant. Being aware of 
the many adversities I should meet with, I would yet be most happy to bring every 

sacrifice for those poor Englishmen with all my efforts. 

It is only for a few expenses which Government has to sacrifice. As for me, I take 
all responsibility upon myself; therefore if she will accept my offer, she has again an 
opportunity, which is so* near at hand, and perhaps the best and most efficient she ever 
had and shall have. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) FREDERIC DE DOHSE. 


No. 21. 

Dr. Beke to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 6.) 

My Lord, Civil Service Club, London, June 6, 1867.. 

IN consequence of intelligence, dated April 17 last, just received from the captives in 
Abyssinia, the particulars of which will ere this have reached your Lordship’s Department, 
I deem it to be my duty to recall your attention to the measures for the liberation of those 
unfortunate persons which I had the honour to suggest in my letter of the 12th of the 
same month. 

In doing so I would respectfully represent that if the suggestions so made were 
immediately acted on, there would be a fair prospect of the liberation of the captives before 
the Emperor Theodore retires to the fortress of Magdala, where they are confined. When 
once he is forced to take refuge there, the natural defences of the place are such as to 
enable him easily to hold out for an indefinite period against any native force, however 
strong, that may not be aided by Europeans. This opinion, which has long been enter¬ 
tained and expressed by me, is now (if I mistake not) confirmed by all the captives 

without a single exception. 

I would further beg leave to remark, that though the approaching rainy season would 
naturally place obstacles in the way of military operations on an extensive scale, especially 
if any of the principal rivers had to be crossed, there is nothing to hinder the movements 
of troops, even in considerable numbers. In proof of this I may refer to Mr. Rassam’s 
letters, in which he reported that when he and his companions in captivity were being 
conducted in chains from Debra Tabor to Magdala in the month of July last, the Emperor 
left them to continue their journey in charge of M. Bardel, and went himself on a military 

expedition. 

At the same time it is right to direct attention to the fact, that in the low country 
lving between the sea-coast and the high table-land of Abyssinia, the rainy season is not 
the same as on the table-land itself. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CHARLES BEKE. 



No. 22. 

Mr. Murray to Major de Dohse". 

gj r Foreign Office, June 7, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
1st instant, renewing your offer of sendee in order to procure the release of the British 
subjects detained in captivity in Abyssinia; and I am to thank you for this offer, of which 
Her Majesty’s Government have, however, no present intention of availing themselves. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 
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No. 23. 

Mr. Hammond to Dr. Beke. 

_ Foreign Office, June 8, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

6th instant, in which you call his Lordship s attention to the plan proposed by you on the 

1-th ot April last lor obtaining the release of the captives in Abyssinia; and I am to 

express to you Lord Stanley’s thanks for your suggestions, and to inform you that they 

ba\ c been duly considered, but that Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to 

undertake, in any country, such a direct interference as you contemplate in the affairs of 
Abyssinia. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. HAMMOND. 


No. 24. 

The Secretary to the Admiralty to Mr. Hammond.—(Received June 12.) 

S* 1 ’ Admiralty, June 11, 1867. 

-1AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for 
the information of Lord Stanley, that Commodore Hillyar, in a letter dated the 15th May, 
states that Colonel Merewether, the Political Resident at Aden, left that port on the 
previous evening foi Massowah, with the ultimatum of Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the prisoners detained by the King of Abyssinia. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed! W. G. ROMAINE. 


No. 25. 

Dr. Beke to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 14.) 

My Lord, Bekesbourne, June 13, 1867. 

1 HA\ E the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Hammond’s letter of the 
8th instant, in reply to mine of the 6th instant, informing me that my suggestions of the 
12th of April last tor obtaining the liberation of the captives in Abyssinia have been duly 
considered, but that Her Majesty's Government are not prepared to undertake such a 
direct interference as I contemplate in the affairs of Abyssinia. 

In reply to Mr. Hammond’s letter I would ask permission to sav a few w r ords by way 
of explanation. ' J 

I he interference in the affairs of Abyssinia which 1 have ventured to suggest could, 
ol course, now only take place in the event of the Emperor Theodore's non-compliance 
with your Lordship’s ultimatum, the term of which (as is stated in the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
of the 5th instant) will expire about the middle of August next. 

Lut when that time arrives, it appears to me that, unless Her Majesty's Government 
shall resolve on abandoning the captives to their fate, a direct interference of some sort in 
the affairs of Abyssinia must inevitably take place, and it would really seem as if that 
interference can only assume one of three different shapes. 

In the first place, a British army of sufficient force may, single-handed, and at an 

enormous cost to the Imperial Treasury, invade the country. On this point I need not 

dilate, as the subject has received the full consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. I 

would only venture to express the hope that, should this course of action be decided on, 

the Bay ot Hanfila (Amphila) may not be chosen as the place of landing, on account of 

the serious objections there are to that spot, as is sufficiently shown in documents existing 
in the archives of the Foreign Office. ° 

The second 
Pall Mall 


the 


d plan is that advocated by Sir Henry L. Bulwer, in a letter published in 
Gazette” of the 11th instant. His words are : “ With a moderate British 
and Sepoy force, and such assistance as the Viceroy of Egypt told me he would be ready 

to give, it would be no rash engagement to undertake to hang Theodore in the chains that 
now torture the limbs of his captives.” 

On this proposal I may be allowed to remark, that there can be no doubt of the 
readiness of the Sovereign ol Egypt to avail himself of any pretence for invading Abyssinia; 
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and inasmuch as it was through the instrumentality of Sir Henry L: Bulwer himself that 
the transfer from Turkey to Egypt of Massowah and the Abyssinian seaboard was effec¬ 
tuated, it is quite consistent that that diplomatist should advocate a policy the eventual 
result of which would be the delivery of the Christians of Abyssinia entirely into the hands 
of the Mohammedans of Egypt. 

What the practical operation of this w 7 ould be, is plainly shown by the statement of a 
Mohammedan native of Abyssinia, printed in the number of the “ Pall Mall Gazette 

which contains Sir H. L. Bulwer’s letter :— 

In December last a battle took place between the Beni ’Aamr Arabs and the people 

of the Abyssinian Province of Shire and adjacent parts of the north-west of Tigre, when 
the latter were defeated with great slaughter, and “ of the whole Tigrcan force, numbering 
many thousands, and attended by the women and children belonging to its members, only 
200 horsemen are said to have escaped. The Beni ’Aamr killed the old and useless 
prisoners ; the younger, of both sexes, and children, they took in triumph to Takka, the 
seat of the Egyptian Governor of those parts, who is related to have told the Arabs, that, 
as God had given the booty into their hands, they were at liberty to dispose of it. Accord¬ 
ingly, the captives were sent to market in such numbers that Christian slaves are reported 
to%e comparatively cheap in the Red Sea ports and on the Egyptian frontier ever 

mnfiCi - • • 

On the impolicy of abandoning to the powerful Sovereign of Egypt the entire coasts 

of the Red Sea, on the high road to India, Australia, and China, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the present occasion. 

The third and last mode of interference in Abyssinia is the one suggested by myself, 
namely, that we should subsidize and assist one ot the insurgent native Chiefs, who are 
enumerated and described by the Mohammedan native of Abyssinia in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” almost in the same terms as those in which they have been enumerated and 
described by myself, both in my communications to your Lordship and also in pages 283-89 
of my recentlv published work, “ The British Captives in Abyssinia.’ 

The “Egyptian Correspondent” of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” who sent home the 
report of the Mohammedan Abyssinian, remarks very sensibly that among the insurgents 
“ we ought to be able to find allies against Theodore in the event of its being at length 
determined to effect by force the release of the captives; for I don t believe, he says, ‘ in 
the success of the mild expedients hitherto resorted to. They have now been tried more 
than three years without our being one whit nearer the desired result than when the first 
letter from the Queen was sent. Fate may assist in bringing about the death of 1 heodore 
by any one or more of his many adversaries; but if we are to wait upon fate, it may bring 
about the death of the prisoners likewise, and leave us with the stigma on our power of 
having been unable to cope with a resolute Chief of Abyssinia ; and it will be small crowing 
over a dead lion, who kept us at bay while alive, and whom we had no hand in subduing. 
The effect would not be lost on Egypt, or along the shores of the Red Sea, and might have 

its influence in India.” 

As regards the choice of an ally among the native Chiefs, I would beg leave respect- 
fully to repeat my recommendation of W aagshum Gobazve, who is thus described in the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette ” by the Mohammedan Abyssinian already referred to :— 

“ In Tigr6, Wakshum Gobezi, a descendant of the Rulers of Lasta, holds his own. 
He is spoken of as a man of courage and determination, and counts for one of 1 heodore s 
most potent adversaries which description, as far as it goes, is entirely confirmatory of 
that already given by myself in my communication to your Lordship of the 12th ol April 

last. 

i Iltvp 

(Signed) ’ CHARLES BEKE. 

P.S.—In corroboration of my objection to Sir H. L. Bulwer’s proposal, I would quote 
these words of the “ Egyptian Correspondent ” of the “ Pall Mall Gazette — 

“ If we set the Egyptians on Abyssinia we shall merely be immolating its Christian 
population, and opening the door for influence there not our own, one day perhaps to be 

used adversely to us.” 

Vi 


L 
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No. 26. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 15.) 

My Lord, Massowah, May 17, 1867. 

I ARRIVED here at 6 this morning. The letters for King Theodorus go on this 
evening. 

2. I found letters from Mr. Rassam and Captain Cameron, dated 18th and 20th April 
respectively. The former writes:— 

“ Since the date of my last letter to you, despatched on the 3rd instant, nothing here 
has occurred worth mentioning. The Emperor has written me a most polite answer 
regarding my offer to him of sending him some calico and shirts for the use of his servants. 
He says, that in my present position he ought to look to my wants, and asks me to dress 
my servants with it. He says he only wants the friendship of my Queen and myself. I 
have no time just now to send you a copy of the letter, but I will do so by the next oppor¬ 
tunity when I send down to Massowah after a few days. 

“ I suppose by this time Mr. Flad has arrived at Matemmah, as we have heard that 
he had left Massowah about the middle of last month. 

“ You will be glad to hear we are all well.” 

He adds a P.S. in cipher:— 

“The King calls himself in his letter tome, a kind (for ‘blind,’ word not clear) 
donkey. He is still plundering, and is getting weaker every day.” 

3. Captain Cameron writing on the 20th, says :— 

“ We heard from Flad yesterday, but have not got the remotest idea how the King 

will take his failure. I dont believe there is the slightest chance of his complying with 
the Queen’s wishes. 

“ ^e fact is, it is a fearful thing to be in the hands of such a savage. At this 
moment things are tolerably well. But who can assure us they may be so to-morrow ? It 
is this that makes me write so earnestly as regards the necessity of active measures.” 

4. Captain Cameron asks for some medicines, which I am sending him by his returning 
messengers. These men describe the country as being in a fearful state. Bands of 
marauders in every direction. Mariam, which is only seven miles south of the King’s 
camp at Debra Tabor, was in the hands of the rebels. 

5. 1 he King had made a sudden descent on Korata, and destroyed it; hut since 
then he had remained quiet at Debra Tabor. All agree in reporting his army to be getting 
less and less every day; and it is said now that he has not above 4,000 men left with him. 
It is greatly to be hoped that when it comes to the very last with him, he will not have 
sufficient force left to allow of his getting to Magdala. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. L. MEREWETHER. 


No. 27. 

Colonel Merewethei • to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 15.) 

(Secret.) 

My Lord, Aden, May 24, 1867. 

1 HAVE the honour to forward herewith three copies of a very interesting and good 
account, by Assistant-Surgeon H. J. Blanc, in medical charge of the Mission, of recent 
events in Abyssinia; also, of the character of the ruler of that countrv, King Theodorus. 
It has been printed at the Aden Government Jail Press, for facility of perusal, and. as yet, 
has not been out of the hands of trusty Government servants. ’ 

2. In the event of Her Majesty s Liovcrnment deciding on active proceedings against 

the King, I would venture to suggest that the accompanying paper should be placed at the 

disposal of the press. It will clearly show to the public the exceeding forbearance with 

which King 1 heodorus has been treated by Her Majesty’s Government, and also how 

impossible it is to any longer defer the adoption of the most stringent measures towards 

one who by his acts has proclaimed himself utterly wanting in true faith and sincere 
dealing. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. L. MEREWETHER, 


w 
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Inclosure in No. 27. * 

The Emperor Theodorus and his Captives . 

SO many contradictory accounts are given and believed concerning the Abyssinian 
captives, the real character of the Ethiopic ruler so little understood, and the series ol 
misfortunes from the beginning to the end which befell Europeans in this country, so 
grossly misrepresented, that I will endeavour to give a short and impartial summary of 
the principal events that have occurred since the last few years, and by the simple 
adducing of facts attempt to conclude as to w hat course will most probably lead to a happy 

termination of the present difficulty. 

Any one in the least conversant with Abyssinia, is well aware of the career of the 
Emperor Theodorus, how, as Lij Cassai, a young man of good family, nephew to the 
celebrated Dejaz Comfou, if not, as he asserts, a descendant of the Ethiopic Kings, followed 
the very common example of Abyssinian feudatory chiefs, by throwing off his allegiance to 

his Sovereign. 

After obtaining the hand of the daughter of Ras Ali, the real Emperor (the puppet 
one Johnnse, then a young man, being well contented to possess the beautiful mother of 
his Ras, Waizero Menen), he began to plunder the friendly Province of Dembea, and by 
the courage he manifested on all occasions, the abstemious life he led and the favour he 
showed to all who served his cause, he soon collected around him a band of hardy and 

reckless followers. 

Ras Ali at last awoke to the danger of allowing a young and brave chieftain to wage 
war on his own account, and to plunder peaceful districts, he ordered him to repair to his 
Court, the request naturally met with a refusal. Several Dejazmatches were sent to 
enforce the command, but the young soldier easily conquered the courtiers sent against 
him, their followers, charmed with the insinuating manners and dazzled by the splendid 
promises of Cassai, w r ere easily induced to range themselves under his standard ; urged, it 
is said, by his brave and beautiful wife, w r ho even threatened to leave him if he did not 
struggle for the supreme power, he attacked his father-in-law. The battle of Amba Chara 
decided the fate of Ras Ali, his army having been completely routed, by the gallant 
behaviour of Lij Cassai, he fled to the Galla country, where he shortly afterwards died, 
leaving Cassai as the recognized master of Central Abyssinia. \ ictory followed victory, 
all trembled before the fierce assaults and great prestige of the rising man. After a few 
vears, from Shoa to Matemma, from Gojam to Hamazin, all feared and obeyed the 
commands of the Emperor Theodorus, for under that name he desired to be ciowned 
after he had finally conquered Abyssinia, by subduing the powerful Tigri chief, 

Dijaz Oubie. 

For a few years all w*ent on well, the fear of his very name retained in obedience even 
the most distant provinces, tribute in gold, horses, mules, grain, &c., almost encumbered 
the royal camp, and many credited his own assertion, viz., “that the glorious reign ol the 

long promised Theodorus ” had in reality begun. 

^ But though a great conqueror and naturally endowed with military genius, the Emperor 

Theodorus is a bad administrator. He ow r ed his crow r n and country to his army; when 
strife gave way to peace, he found himself at the head ot a powerful host, the soldiers of 
the many chiefs he had conquered, and he felt either reluctant or afraid to dismiss them to 
their homes; he, therefore, seeing all peaceful around him, like many great captains of old, 
turned his thoughts towards foreign conquests, until the re-establishment ot the former 
Ethiopic Empire, comprising the Soudan and part of the Galla country, became a fixed 

idea which he longed to realize. ... 

lie had, however, some experience of what a small number of well-armed disciplined 

troops could do against his undisciplined horde; on a former occasion he had endeavoured 
to obtain possession of the Soudan. At Gedaref, a handful of irregulars proved too 
much for him and he returned from this expedition if not a better at least a wiser man ; 
consequently, feeling himself with all his boasting unable to cope single-handed with the 
Turks, he invited the concurrence of England and France, and wrote to the Sovereigns of 
both these countries calling on them to join him in his crusade against the Mussulman 
race. In the meanwhile his army consisted of about 150,000 fighting men, but as in most 
Eastern armies encumbered with numberless followers, his own being computed to be no 
less than 600,000. If we admit the population of Abyssinia to be about 3,000,000. more 
than a-fourth of the whole had to be fed, clothed, and paid by the remainder. During 
some years this terrible oppression was quietly submitted to, at last, however, the 
peasants, half-starved and almost naked, finding that with all their labours and privations 
they could not succeed in satisfying the daily increasing demands of their terrible master, 
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abandoned the plains, and under the conduct of their hereditary chiefs retired to high 
mountains or deep valleys ; some few took to arms and prepared to resist by force the 
armies of the formidable Theodoras, preferring even the chances of a cruel death to the 
certainty of misery and starvation. 

In Gojam, Wolkait, Shoa, Tigre, the rebellion broke out almost simultaneously ; the 
idea of foreign conquest was postponed, whole rebel districts were laid waste, but protected 
by their strongholds, the peasantry quietly awaited the departure of the soldiery, when 
they returned to their desolated homes, and cultivated just enough for their maintenance. 
With but few exceptions this system succeeded, and they escaped the terrible vengeance of 
their now infuriated lord. The immense army soon suffered from this mode of warfare 
year after year, the provinces the soldier could still plunder became less and less, several 
severe famines broke out, large districts such as Dembea, formerly the granary of the 
empire, were now depopulated and uncultivated, dissatisfaction showed itself amongst the 
formerly pampered soldiers, now half starved and badly clad, desertions began to take 
place, many fled to their native provinces, and joined the ranks of those in arms in defence 
of their homes, or tilled the soil with their now transformed lance. 

The fall of Theodoras was as rapid as his rise; on the battle field he still remained 
unconquered: Garet, Negousie, and others paid with their lives their attempts to snatch 
from his hands the sovereign power, but against the passive warfare of the peasantry, and 
the Fabian-like policy of their chiefs, he could do nothing ; he went from province to 
province, all disappeared at his approach, no enemy, but no fcod; little by little his army 
as well as his kingdom dwindled away ; at last nothing remained to him but to plunder the 
few provinces still faithful to him. At the present date his army hardly numbers 10,000 
fighting men, and of the whole of his former conquests he retains with difficulty, a portion 
of Begemeder, the small districts of Dahouto, Dalanta and Eches, with a few ambas, shortly 
his only refuge. 

Admitting for an instant that Theodoras was born with the best dispositions, endowed 
with the best of tempers, that sobriety, truthfulness, and justice ruled his life, still he passed 
through the double ordeal of rapid and unexpected elevation, to fall so suddenly, hardly 
retaining the appearance of his short-lived royalty, as to account for his present suspicious 
character, cruelty and duplicity. It is, however, more natural to suspect, that whilst poor 
and a candidate to power, he concealed his many vices and restrained his natural evil 
propensities. Soon after his coronation at the height of his glory, when all Abyssinia 
crouched at his feet, he had neither cause nor reason to be false and cruel, still he was both ; 
he loved to ensnare by kind words or deeds those he thought might give him trouble some 
dav, and many of his first and most faithful followers had to lament the hour they had 

dm & - jr* if ^ 

trusted in the most sacred oath of their lord and master. 

Even now, low as he is fallen, when he likes he has all the dignity of a Sovereign, the 
amiability and good breeding of the most accomplished diplomat: his smile is so attrac¬ 
tive, his words so sweet and gracious, that those who have seen him thus, and we are 
amongst them, cannot believe that the affable and accomplished monarch is but a good 
actor playing a part, a monster of hypocrisy, who is chuckling all the while inwardly at the 
dexterous manner he is taking in his admiring friends. 

A few examples will illustrate better than mere words the true character of the 
Emperor Theodorus, and efface the impression that, being one of his victims, I am painting 
him blacker than he reallv is. 

If 

Beru Goscho, the hereditary Governor of Gojam, fell a prisoner into the hands of 
Theodorus at the battle which decided the conquest of that considerable province. But 
an important amba remained, and without its possession his victory would be of little 
avail. Theodorus having no artillery, and the fort being well provisioned, he was well 
aware that both assault or seige would fail, and that only by cunning he could enter its 
narrow doors. The fort was in the hands of Beru Goscho’s wife; he consequently sent 
her offers of capitulation, to the effect that should she surrender the fort to his victorious 
army, she and her husband would be free, promoted to high rank, and left in possession of 
all their property ; after some hesitation Beru Goscho’s wife accepted the terms offered on 
Theodorus taking the most solemn oath that he would fulfil his promise. Trust not in 
Princes—as soon as the fort opened its gate to the victor, Beru Goscho and his wife were 
made prisoners, stripped of everything, himself heavily chained, and sent with his wife to 
a hill fort, where they remained until they were sent here, where both now reside, the 
husband bound hand and foot and thrust into the common gaol, the wife living a guarded 
prisoner in some other part of the mountain, and though so near, they are not allowed to 
communicate, much less to visit and comfort one another. 

Oubie, the Governor of Tigre, though worn out by excess and old age, led his army 
in person against the invading host of Theodorus. Tired and weary the old man rested 
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for a few minutes under a tree, in this position he was accidentally surrounded and made 
a prisoner by some of Theodorus’ soldiers. 

In Abyssinian warfare when the Chief is taken or dead the battle is over, the 

conquered army either joins the victor or throwing away arms and baggage flies in all 

directions ; such was the case on the present occasion, and almost without fighting, by a 

lucky stroke of fortune, Theodorus found himself master of Tigrt*. The son of Oubie, shut 

up in the stronghold of Semien, refused to listen to the terms offered by Theodorus, well 

knowing by this time the value of his word. But Theodorus was not a man to be 

frustrated in his wishes. He treated the old man Oubie exceedingly well, and at last 

married his daughter, making her his lawful wife and consort. He then sent word to his 

brothers-in-law, telling them, we are now of one family, your sister is my wife, you my 

beloved brothers, what have you to fear. The unhappy young man surrendered the fort, 

and repaired to the Im serial camp. A short time afterwards Theodorus repudiated his 

new wife, and loaded his brothers-in-law with heavy fetters, which death alone will 
remove. 

One of the bravest men in Theodorus’ army was the “ Waksum,” a descendant of 
one of the oldest Lasta families; he fought for his’King on many a battle field, and by his 
valour more than once turned the tide of victory. At last, the suspicious Theodorus began 
to be afraid of his brave Chief. To try his fidelity he sent him with a small force against 
another “ Waksum,” his uncle, who had rebelled. The “ Waksum,” to show his King 
that his loyalty was above family ties, accepted the unwelcome task, scattered the rebels^ 
and brought to the Emperor’s feet his uncle a fettered prisoner. He was instantly 
executed, and the “ \\ aksum ” himself shortly afterwards was made to learn that even the 
sacrifice of his own family, could not satisfy the suspicious tyrant, he was deprived of his 
command, chained, and sent a prisoner to this amba. 

At the second battle in Tigre against Aga Negousie many of the Chiefs, after the fall 
of their leader, took refuge in the sacred churches of Axum. Even Theodorus dared not 
drag them from their sanctuary ; he therefore swore that he would grant a free pardon to 
all who would come to him on condition that they would serve him in future. Almost all 
accepted. They had no sooner reached the camp than many were handed over to the 
executioner, whilst the remainder loaded with chains were sent prisoners to some hill 
fort. 

I could adduce hundreds of instances to illustrate the utter worthlessness of his most 
sacred oaths, it a few were not sufficient to show how vain it is to believe any thing he 
says. In his cunning he alw T ays endeavours to cover his treachery by some paltry excuse. 
|He plundered Dembea, because the inhabitants were too friendly towards the Europeans, 

• Gontlar, because one of our messengers had been betrayed by the inhabitants of that city. 
He likes to shelve the odium of his cruelties on the Europeans or priest, whenever it is 
possible. He destroyed Zagi, a large and populous city, because, he said, a priest had 
jeen rude to him. No person is sacred in his eye, however faithful he may have proved. 
A few months ago he cast into chains his adopted father Cantiba Hailo, who, by protecting 
him at the beginning of his career, was greatly instrumental in his rise. Tescmma Engeddaj 
the hereditary Chief of Gahinte, last year, with the peasantry of his district, utterly 
destroyed a large invading body of rebels. He was first cajoled and made a grandee, but 
soon after made to feel the evil of too well serving his master, he now lingers in chains, 
and is occasionally tortured to extort money from him. A few days ago the Chief of the 
Amba, one of the oldest and most faithful servants, has been chained and all his property 
confiscated. His brother Ras Walde Mariam, also one of his first and most trusty 
followers, is, with almost all the Begemeder Chiefs, in chains. In the meanwhile the 
peasantry are daily plundered. Theodorus by chaining the Chiefs secures the object he 
desires—money from the great men ; and the peasants, however anxious to fight they may 

be, are left helpless, deprived as they are of all their leaders. 

I have already stated that, having subdued Abyssinia, he turned his thoughts towards 
annexing the Galla country and Upper Egypt. He overran a part of the Galla country 
with his immense army, and forced them to acknowledge him as their Suzerain; they 
agreed to pay him tribute, and many of the still-unconqucred Galla chiefs, listening to his 
honied words, gave up their guerilla warfare, so detrimental to his army, and joined his 
standard. They had soon to repent their too generous confidence. Fara Kassim, a brave 
warrior, and considered, amongst a race of horsemen, as one of the most skilful, a 
chief of a large district in the neighbourhood of Magdallah, availed himself of the amity 
to join the army of Theodorus. “ To prove that you are sincere,” said the Abyssinia 
Monarch, “ go and plunder your own district.” He obeyed ; chains were his reward. 

After the submission of the Gallas, Theodorus required hostages; several of the 
principal chiefs volunteered and accepted to remain at his newly-acquired amba of 
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Magdalla. The Queen sent him her eldest son, the heir to the throne, as a proof of her 

good-will. At first they were all well treated, the young Prince being made Governor of 

the amba. 7 his period of favour did not last long. Theodorus exacted so much that the 

Galla declined to comply with his requests ; the Prince and his chiefs were put in chains; 

and wdien the heir to the throne of Shoa escaped with his followers, as he was kindly 

received by the Galla Queen, the Prince, his companions, and Fara Kassim—altogether 

thirty-two Galla chiefs—were put to death, and their still-breathing bodies hurled over the 
precipice. 

Almost all travellers agree that African Princes ai-e despotic to the extreme, consider 
as nothing the lives of their subjects—their property as their own ; moreover, that deceit 
and treachery are well-known features of the African character. They delight in bullying 
the weak, and cringe willingly before the strong. It may be that Theodorus is not worse 
than many of his predecessors and countrymen; only that his extraordinary fortune has 
brought out to the utmost the bad qualities of his nature. Still, Theodorus, however 
unscrupulous he may be, accomplished as he is in hypocrisy and deceit, is no fool; there 
is more cunning and plotting in him than will be found in all Abyssinia put together. He 
knows well the cowardly race he has to deal with, and that he can commit crimes to 
satiation, without fear of punishment; soldiers, as well as peasants, when too harshly 
treated, simply run away. 

Theodorus has had for many years Europeans around him; amongst them, Bell and 
Plowden. The first was his great and good adviser, and up to the time of his death there 
are but few stains on Theodorus’ name. He has had long conversations on European 
affairs with the Europeans in his service—all men of good education ; and he is well 
inlormed regarding the resources and power of Western nations. Indeed, the very way he 
injured and illtreated foreigners clearly indicates that he w T as afraid at first to go too far; 
for it was only when he believed himself beyond the reach of punishment that he 
proclaimed, by words and deeds, his intense hatred of the white man. 

The Egyptian Government, to save the Soudan from being plundered, restrained by 
some reason or other from declaring war against its boasting neighbour, endeavoured to 
allay the wrath of the all-powerful Emperor, and to that effect first sent to him, with 
suitable presents, David, the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. Theodorus, always jealous of 
the power of the Church, took advantage of the presence of this dignitary to show his 
army whom they had to fear and obey. One day, on some frivolous presence or the other, 
he caused a hedge to be built around the Patriarch’s residence, and for several days the 
eldest son of the Coptic Church kept his holy father in close confinement. It is true that, 
believing he had gone too far, he apologized, and allowed the terrified old man to leave the 
country. As usual, Theodorus was considered the injured man—he was right, the 
Patriarch wrong. So, at least, Said Pacha must have thought; as, soon after the return 
of David, he sent Abdul Raham Beg with enormous and costly presents—a sop for the 
infuriated lion. However, the Egyptian Ambassador fared somewhat worse than his 
predecessor. Alter having been detained more than three years—the greater part of the 
time as a semi-prisoner—he was allowed to leave, but was plundered en route by the Shum 
of Tehelgo, contrary to the orders and entirely without the concurrence of Theodorus. 
Strong remonstrances having been made by Egypt on account of the long detention of 
their Ambassador—perhaps doubtful concerning the plunder, if his story would be 
believed—he accused the unfortunate Beg of many a serious crime. Fearful that his word 
would not stand against the crafty accusations of his kind host, Abdul Raham Beg 
poisoned himself at Berber. For the second time Theodorus was allowed to illtreat 
foreigners without any notice being taken of his brutality. On the next occasion, the 
dread of retaliation being less, he went a step further. 

This time his victim was M. Lejean, a member of the French Diplomatic Service. 
Tired of Abyssinia, and having received letters requiring his presence in Europe, M. Lejean 
requested an interview with the Emperor, in order to obtain his permission to leave the 
country ; an evasive answer was returned to his request. M. Lejean sent again, as, His 
Majesty being en route to Gojam, each day would increase the difficulty of his return. 
Such impertinence could not be tolerated, and Theodorus’ army had the glory to see, in 
full uniform, a “ representant de la grande nation,” chained and imprisoned. After twenty- 
four hours he was released, and allowed to remain at Gaffat, the European workmen of 
the King being securities for his good behaviour, and for his residing in the country until 
the return of a M. Bardel, also a Frenchman, sent some months previously on a mission 
to the Emperor of the French. On the arrival of M. Bardel with a letter from the French 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, M. Lejean, after a kind of mock trial, was allowed 
twenty-four hours to leave the country. 

Here, again, no notice was taken of the insult. A French official was chained, im¬ 
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prisoned, detained for many months, and lastly, literally kicked out of the country; and 
with the sole exception of a protest from the gentleman himself, Theodorus could proudly 
boast of the insults he had offered to a great Power without her daring to resent the 
same. 

The Patriarch he imprisoned for a few' days; the Egyptian Ambassador for several 
years, and plundered him of everything he had ; the French Consul he imprisoned, chained 
and kicked out of the country. Any semi-barbarian would no doubt have thought the 
same as Theodorus did, that through fear or impossibility, whatever ill treatment he might 
inflict on strangers, no punishment could possible overtake him. That such must have 
been his impression is manifest by the gradual increasing brutalities of his conduct towards 

those Europeans, the next victims of this sainted hero. 

The unjust, cruel, and savage treatment inflicted by the Emperor of Abyssinia on Stern, 
Cameron, Rosenthal, and their respective followers, is without precedence, and its horrors 
unparalleled in history. It is indeed a wonder how these unfortunate and innocent men 
could bear against such a long imprisonment, coupled with heavy chains. For a long time 
almost bound to the ground by additional fetters, nearly starved to death, frequently 
deprived of every article of clothing, and without friends or sympathy, strangers in a dark 
and distant land, how the cry of their sufferings could find no echo, and why the inhuman 
being who for so many years revelled in their sufferings, was petted, absolved, almost 
pitied, is a mystery and an enigma the mind must accept, but is incapable to solve. 

By this time Theodorus took no trouble to hide the contempt in which he held all 
Europeans and their Governments ; he knew that an answer to his letter to the Queen of 
England had arrived at Massowah in July, 1864. “ Let them wait my good pleasure,” 

said he ; and it is probable that he would never have taken any notice of Her Majesty’s 
letter or of the mission sent to him, if the political condition ol his country had not induced 
him to adopt another line of conduct. When the mission arrived at Massowah in 
July, 1864, Theodorus was still at the head of a powerful army, and master of the greater 
part of the country. His campaign in Shoa was most disastrous. On his return from 
that expedition, Mr. Rassam’s third letter reached him; it probably struck him that he 
might make capital out of us, he therefore granted the long-expected permission to enter his 
country. The cordial and hospitable reception he gave us, his gracious demeanour and 
polished manners quite won our hearts, and almost forgetting the suffering of our country¬ 
men, we were almost inclined to consider him as the injured individual. But the mask of 
hypocrisy was to fall at last. The captives had been released, presents ordered, a letter of 
apology to our gracious Queen, written the day of departure fixed, all was forgotten and 
forgiven; but before they leave, his friends must come to him once more to gladden his 
heart. 

On the 13th April, 1866, the former captives left Korata en route to Tanka, a village 
at the extremity of the Tama Lake, wdiere the whole party was to rendezvous. The 
Mission started at the same time by boat for Zagi to bid adieu to their good friends ; on 
our arrival we were received at the beach with due honours, and proceeded to the Royal 
enclosure. The large audience hall was crowded, all the officers of the army being present 
in their gala dress, we thought that the good King wished on the last visit of his lriends to 
surprise them by the grandeur of the reception. Indeed he did surprise us ! as we entered 
the hall, the chief Ras Engeddah kissed the ground, again a kiss was a signal used by 
an arch traitor, in an instant we were seized, searched, our swords, caps, belts, thrown 
on the ground, our uniforms torn, and three of Her Majesty’s officers dragged along the 
double line of Abyssinian grandees, degraded and reviled. 

Whilst the Mission was thus treated in the very house of their host, the former 
prisoners were arrested at a village a few miles from Korata, chained and brought to 
Zagi. 

The farce of a public reconciliation took place a few days afterwards, Mr. Flad started 
on his mission. The Emperor previously taking a solemn oath that until his return he 
would treat us as his friends. In the meanwhile we remained for some time at Zagi, 
prisoners without chains. 

Our subsequent history is well known. Ilis Majesty left Zagi at the beginning of 
June; arrived at Gaffat, he gave us horses so that we should be near our friends ; on the 
25th of that month, either on some false report (or what is more probable a mere invention 
of his), that the Turks were building railways in the Soudan, without his permission, in 
order to invade his country, he removed us from Gaffat to a black tent in his enclosure. 
On the 5th of July, Mr. Rosenthal and myself were arrested at Gaffat (where we both 
resided at the time, on account of cholera and typhus having broken out amongst the 
Europeans), by His Majesty himself, and taken to Debra Tabor, where, after a scries of 
accusations had been made by His Majesty against Messrs. Stern and Rassam, and after 
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we had been duly informed that the Europeans of Abyssinia were entitled to half the world, 
the whole party was sent to a dark house and guards placed in the room with lighted 
candles. Two days afterwards, with the exception of a few who entered His Majesty’s 
service, we were all sent to Magdallah, where we arrived on the 12th of July ; on the 16th 
we were chained, and though it has been said that since then our heavy fetters have been 
changed to lighter ones, that statement like so many others, is incorrect, except as 
concerns Mr. Rassam, who enjoys that favour; as for provisions, we should certainly have 
died of starvation last rainy season had not the Europeans of Gaffat generously supplied 
us with all the money they could spare. Mr. Flad succeeded far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, presents and workmen arrived at Massowah fortunately for us and them, 
accompanied by a dignified letter from our gracious Queen. Even at" the eleventh hour 
the most liberal offers were still made to him ; the past was forgotten on condition that he 
should behave better in future; we were to be exchanged for useful mechanics, and 
friendship re-established between the two nations. As we all expected, Theodoras refused. 
In bland terms lie humbly begs for the presents and artizans to be sent to him : “ Oh ! if 
they would only trust me, I would let fifty such as Rassam go.” In the meanwhile he 
leaves his friends in chains ; the only "trouble he takes about them is to have them 
carefully watched, so that they should not leave without bidding him good-bye. I hope 
that by the time this letter reaches the coast the outrageous and unscrupulous policy of 
the Abyssinian Emperor has been at last found out, that pretending friendship with our 
Government whilst Her Majesty’s servants and other Europeans are in chains and left to 
starve, is a farce so gross and so absurd as not to leave room for the usual misrepre¬ 
sentation, always brought forward to exculpate his worst actions. 

In the present state of the country, what could Theodoras possibly do either with 
the presents or the workmen ; the first, unless he sent half the remainder of his army to 
carry them, would never reach his camp : and what works could be erected by means of the 
latter ? when at present the Europeans at Gaffat are by Imperial command told not to 
sleep at nights, but watch, as they are not a single day safe from being made prisoners by 
peasants or runaway soldiers. 

What he wants is this: more Europeans in his hands. Should such an unfortunate 
event occur, should truth not yet he known, should that wonderful infatuation to trust in 
a man without honour or sincerity still prevail, and these unfortunate men allowed to 
enter the country, then some new and more unreasonable request will be made ; not only 
will no one be allowed to leave, but the comers will soon be made to join our ranks ; and 
who knows, he has not yet tasted the blood of the white man, let him only in one of his fits 
of ungovernable rage sacrifice one to his fury, the fate of all the others would be immediately 
sealed. 

Let England, who glories in her civilization, who hates falsehood and cruelty, bring 
her light to dispel the darkness of their land. England always proved that her citizens, 
like those of Rome in former days may exclaim “ Civis Romanus sum.” Will she leave her 
children to be slaves in the hands of a heartless tyrant ? No, the noble efForts made already 
in our favour by our gracious Queen, those of an enlightened Government, and the 
sympathy of the nation, are as many pledges that we are not forgotten, and that one day 
we will be rescued, returned to our homes and families. 

It must not be misunderstood, to obtain that object, the wishes of all, only one thing 
remains. Force. 

I cannot better conclude than by stating the opinion of an Abyssinian gentleman, 
Samuel, sent by the King as our Balderaba. Since the beginning he has been mixed up 
with this affair; he knows Theodoras better than any man, and the many good services he 
has rendered us since imprisonment is a guarantee of his sincerity. “ Is England asleep ? 
Should your countrymen be foolish enough to send the presents and workmen it would do 
you no good ! None of you will ever leave the country unless your soldiers come. But if 
not soon, it will be too late to save you!” 

(Signed) II. BLANC, M.D., 

Staff Assistant Surgeon, Her Majesty's Bombay Army , 

Abyssinian Mission. 


Magdalla, March 30, 1867. 
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No. 28. 

4 I 

Colonel D'Arcy to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 18.) 

My Lord, Garrick Club, London , June 14, 1867. 

IN the event of your Lordship requiring an officer to proceed to Abyssinia to 
endeavour to procure the release of Consul Cameron and his brother captives, I trust my 
name mav be noted as a volunteer for that occasion. 

V _ 

I have lately returned from the West Coast of Africa, after having administered the 
Government of the Gambia for the last seven years; certified copies of my testimonials I 
have the honour to forward. 

Beyond having travelled a little in Egypt, I cannot pretend to any knowledge of 
Eastern Africa, but I willingly undertake to convey your Lordship's ultimatum to the 
Emperor Theodore at every risk, if the mission is to be undertaken by Her Majesty's 
Government. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ' G. D’ARCY. 


No. 29. 

Mr. Murray to Captain D'Arcy. 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 21, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your ietter of the 4th 
instant, offering to proceed to Abyssinia for the purpose of obtaining the release of the 
captives in that country. 

I am to express to you Lord Stanley’s thanks for the offer of your services, of which, 
however, his Lordship has no occasion to avail himself. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 30. 

Major de Dohse to Mr. Hammond.—(Received June 24.) 

Sir, 29, Mornington Road, New Cross, June 22, 1867. 

IN trusting in your great kindness, allow me to beg you most urgently to remind 
Lord Stanley of my last offer made to him respecting the release of the Abyssinian 
captives ; also I would be much obliged to you if you did me the favour of recommending 
me to the noble Lord, so that I may easier obtain that noble appointment I five times 
applied for. 

There is at present an occasion for the sending of some one, the poor captives still 
being in prison, according to the last reports from Abyssinia. His Excellency Lord Stanley 
having not declined my offer, but informed me by Mr. Murray, a fortnight ago, that they 
have at present no intention of availing themselves of my offer. 

I always had a great presentiment of a certain success, and had no rest since I made 
my first request; therefore I try by all means to be sent to Africa. I flatter myself to be 
able to carry out what others could not; and if Government will accept my offer, she may 
be sure that she does well if she sends me there. 

I am prepared at any time to start, and shall be most happy to meet with the 
Government’s approval. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Major DE DOHSE. 


No. 31. 

Mr. Murray to Sir E. Lugard. 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 24, 1867. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 20th of April last respecting the Abyssinian 
difficulty, 1 am directed by Lord Stanley to request that you will suggest, for Secretary 
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Sir J. Pakington’s consideration, whether, pending a final decision on the coarse to be 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government, it may not be desirable to make preliminary 
inquiries as to the precise steps to be taken in the event of its being found ultimately 
necessary to resort to force. 

At present there is no intention of doing so. The Armenian Patriarch at Jerusalem 
has sent a mission to Abyssinia for the purpose of trying to effect the release of the 
captives; and Lord Stanley is awaiting the result of the letter which 1 informed you he 
had addressed to King Theodore, and which was despatched from Massowah on the 17th 
of May. Nevertheless, as the time for action in Abyssinia seems to be limited to the period 
between the 1st of November and the 1st of June, it might be well for Her Majesty’s 
Government to be furnished in time with all information calculated to assist them in their 
decision, in case warlike measures should hereafter be deemed inevitable. 

It seems to Lord Stanley that it would be well that the following information should 
be procured:— 

1. What amount of force is considered needful; what should it consist of, and by 
whom should it be commanded ? 

2. Assuming Bombay to be the base of operation, how long, after receiving from 
England orders to prepare the force, would it take to insure its being ready for service ? 

3. What arrangement would be made for its transport ? 

4. At what point would it be proposed to land it; bearing in mind that it is essential, 
if possible, to avoid landing on Egyptian territory. 

5. What Commissariat arrangements would be requisite ? 

6. What reserve would be necessary to insure success, and how is it proposed to keep 
this supplied ? 

7. Whether any and what preliminary steps would have to be taken, and what time 
would be required for the purpose, in order to obtain answers to these questions ? 

No doubt this information must be procured from Bombay, but Sir J. Pakington 
will probably concur with Lord Stanley in opinion that the request for it should rather be 
made by the War Office than by the Foreign Office. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 32.. 

Mr. Murray to Major de Dohse. 

Sir, Foreign Office, June 27, 1867. 

IN reply to your letter of the 22nd instant, l am directed by Lord Stanley to state to 
you that his Lordship declines your offer to proceed on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to Abyssinia. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 33. 

Major de Dohse to Lord Stanley.—(Received June 28.) 

Your Excellency, 29, Mornington Road, New Cross, February 27, 1867. 

IT is not the least presumption, but a strong feeling of compassion as well as a 
presentiment of a certain success, which induces me to repeatedly address your Excel¬ 
lency on behalf of the poor British captives in Abyssinia. 

It has always been my humble opinion that Earl Russell did not treat that Emperor 
Theodore with that respect and attention due to his exalted position, which brought on the 
latter’s wrath and rage. A man like the Emperor Theodore, risen from almost nothing 
by his own self, more ignorant than enlightened, flattered by courtiers and advised by 
them, especially by foreigners, is more ambitious and proud than other Royal personages 
in civilized countries; also the sending of some gentlemen with presents, which they had 
to deliver to the Emperor under the condition of releasing the captives, must have made a 
bad impression upon him, being already too much informed of the customs at the European 
Courts. 

As regards sending 10,000 men to Abyssinia, it would, upon my opinion, be a total 
failure, being not only connected with great expenses, but also with the greatest difficulties. 
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The Commander-in-chief of that corps would have a hard task in finding out his basis of 
operations in a country entirely unknown to him. It would not be advisable for him to 
advance into the heart of the country, as it could happen to be cut off in the rear from the 
Red Sea, his only refuge in case of a retreat by the Emperor’s troops. Such proceedings 
would, I think, lead to the greatest disasters, and the captives for ever be sacrificed. 

There is another and better way, namely, the way of reconciliation; and if your 
Excellency will deign accept my former offer, or propose me for that appointment I applied 
for, I hope to God that I shall meet with a brilliant result if the undertaking is left to my 
own consideration. 

Being Her Majesty’s subject and formerly a superior officer in Her Majesty’s army, I 
should be most happy to sacrifice myself for this noble and generous Government, directed 
at present by a most enlightened and wise Prime Minister, supported by his noble son, 
equally great as he, upon which every Englishman looks with admiration and pride. 

I, in conclusion, refer respecting my good services and character to the Government, 
War Office, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cambridge, and especially to General Sir Henry 
Storks and Colonel W. G. Cameron, my former superior officers. 

1 have &c. 

(Signed) Major DE DOHSE. 


No. 34. 

Dr. Beke to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 1.) 

My Lord, Bekesbourne, June 29, 1867. 

WITH reference to the letter which I had the honour to address to your Lordship 
on the 13th instant in reply to Mr. Hammond’s letter of the 8th instant, 1 now take the 
liberty of offerimr a few additional remarks. I am induced to do so bv the bellicose tone 
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assumed by many of the organs of public opinion since the Abyssinian question was 

mooted in the House of Lords on the 21st instant, from which it mav be inferred that 
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hostile measures against the Emperor Theodore will ere long ensue. 

Should such be the case, I trust my suggestion as to securing the assistance of 
Waagshum Gobazye, the actual ruler of north-eastern Abyssinia, will not be disregarded. 

At the same time, I would beg leave to represent to your Lordship that it would 
hardly be fair to the British nation if the whole cost of any warlike operations that may 
be decided on were borne by the Imperial Treasury ; inasmuch as the Government of 
India is not less responsible than the Home Government for the breach between England 
and Abyssinia, if indeed it might not be contended that the mischief originated with the 
Indian authorities. 

In order to explain my meaning, 1 would ask permission to refer to the facts bearing 
on the subject which are brought together in my recently published work, “ The British 
Captives in Abyssinia.” 

From what is stated in page 78 of that work, it appears that in October 1862, 
Consul Cameron, in contemplation of his having to leave Abyssinia for the purpose of 
accompanying to England the projected Embassy from the Emperor Theodore, wrote to 
Earl Russell in these terms:—“ As it is desirable on every account that we should not be 
without a correspondence in Abyssinia for a considerable time, I am preparing a letter on 
the subject to the Resident at Aden, a copy of which will be herewith inclosed.” 

The said letter to the Resident at Aden is not given in the papers laid before 
Parliament. But (as is explained in page 79 of my work) it was written at the instance 
of Samuel Gcorgis or Hussein, my servant on my journey to Shoa in 1840, who became 
(so to say) a party to Major Harris’s Mission to the King of that country in 1841, and 
who has now acquired greater notoriety as “ Samuel, the Emperor’s steward,” and it was 
to the effect that the Government of India should forthwith despatch to the Court of the 
Emperor Theodore a Political Mission similar to that sent from Bombay to King 

Sahela Selasye. 

With this letter for the Resident at Aden and his other despatches, as likewise with 
one from the Emperor of Abyssinia to the Queen of England, Consul Cameron left the 
camp in Godjam for the coast in the beginning of November, 1862, and (as is stated in 
page 92 of my work) “ in the month of June 1863, Captain Cameron found his wav back 
to Gondar from his lengthened excursion in the north. His position was a most pitiable 
one. He had brought with him no answer from the Queen of England to the Emperor’s 
letter of October 31, 1862; but from the greater proximity of India, and apparently a 
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greater alacrity there than at home in answering letters, he had already received a decided 
negative to the proposal made for a Mission to be sent from Bombay.” 

There were doubtless other causes tending to irritate the Emperor against 
Consul Cameron arising from the altered policy of Her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to Abyssinia and the Abyssinians. But, without alluding further to those matters 
here, it will be sufficient to repeat (as is stated by me in page 97) that the Emperor 
“could only regard the refusal of the Government of Bombay to treat him as they had 
formerly treated the King of Shoa, now become his vassal, as an additional proof of this 
change of feeling and conduct towards him.” 

Not only is it true that when Consul Cameron met the Emperor Theodore in 
July 1863, he brought with him no reply from the Queen of England, but it may be 
regarded as certain that had it not been for the subsequent imprisonment of that officer 
the Emperor’s letter would to this day have remained unnoticed. And even supposing 
that letter to have been replied to without delay. Her Majesty’s answer at that time would 
assuredly have been written in precisely the same spirit as that which had already been 
given by the Governor of Bombay to the Emperor’s proposal; so that it may be 
conjectured that the reason why no such answer was sent, is, that it was deemed 
unnecessary for the Queen to write solely for the purpose of repeating what had already 
been said in Her Majesty’s name by her Representative at Bombay. 

It would, therefore, seem that, under all the circumstances, it would be anything but 
fair to the British ratepayers at home to throw upon them the whole of the heavy 
expenses of the proceedings against the Emperor of Abyssinia, and that, on the contrary, 
justice requires that the Indian Treasury should bear its proportion of those expenses. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) 


CHARLES BEKE. 


No. 35. 

The Rev. E. Reed to Lord Stanley .— {Received July 2.) 


My Lord, United University Club , Pall Mall East, June 29, 1867. 

IN answer to your Lordship’s request received this morning, “ for any suggestion 
tending to the release of the Abyssinian captives,” I beg to state what I believe to have 
been, if not the chief, at least one co-operating cause of their capture and detention. A 
knowledge of this fatal disease (Theodore’s ugl v temper to us) may lead to some remedy, 
without the sacrifice of the victims, or without a ruinous war after their immolation. 

A few years since a party or company (French) obtained from Theodore extensive 
grants of lands and other valuable privileges. These interests and their aims were 
directed to exclude all others likely to compete or interfere with them as then Imperial 
favourites and then masters of the situation. 

In 1865 some returned from Abyssinia to Paris to obtain the countenance and 
support of the French Government; in short, to make some official locus standi, and 
hence to raise funds. These official transactions remained a profound secret, and never 
appeared in any shape before the public. 

In the autumn of 1865, the leaders of this secret speculation started from Paris to 
Abyssinia; and on arriving at Marseilles, and before they embarked, a telegram w T as 
despatched from Paris, annulling, or cancelling, or limiting the supposed official powers. 
This stopped, for the time, all further proceedings, created a difference of opinion, 
discontent, and a sort of dissolution as a Government question. 

One difficulty here is to ascertain whether this be true; and if true, how and how far 
it can be turned to account in this difficult and delieate question. 

From and through the French police you may expect nothing. It is so complicated 
that one Department need not necessarily know the secrets of the next Department; and 
any past fact may be ignored as not known, never existing, or impossible. 

1 fear that, any further remarks may be considered out of order; but the facts above 
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stated became known to me while resident in Paris in 1865, personally from the parties 
themselves. 

I may add, that I felt reluctant to furnish the Earl Russell with the names and 
details in 1866, fearing that I might compromise some of the heads of this secret mission 
and speculation with the French Government. 

1 trust that your Lordship’s good sense will excuse this hasty and imperfect state¬ 
ment, and one line in answer that this has met your Lordship’s notice, addressed to my 
residence, Rev. Edward Reed, 2G, Royal Crescent, NottingFIill, will oblige, yours, &c. 


(Signed) 


E. REED. 
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No. 36. 

Mr. Petherick to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 2.) 

My Lord, The Tookul, Henley-on-Thames, July 1, 1867. 

WITH reference to my despatch to Mr. Colquhoun, then Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General in Egypt, dated Khartoum, January 4, 1864, communicating the circum¬ 
stance of Mr. Consul Cameron’s imprisonment, and my willingness to place my sell at the 
disposal of Her Majesty’s Government for the execution of any mission in connection with 
the subject to the Court of Abyssinia,—although I had provided myself with acceptable 
presents, I need not inform your Lordship that I received no reply to my despatch. 

The subject now occupying the attention of the Government and the public, together 
with the circumstance of the approaching visit of the \ iceroy of Egypt, I beg leave to 
state that I believe it is in my pow'er to suggest a means of coercing Theodore to release 

his captives without the alternative of an invasion. 

Should your Lordship grant me an interview, I shall be happy to submit my views for 

the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

I IviVP ATA 

(Signed) ‘ ’ JOHN PETHERICK. 


No. 37. 

Sir E. Lugard to Mr. Murray.—(Received July 2.) 

sir War Office, July 2, 1867. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th ultimo, relative to the measures to be taken for obtaining the release oi 
the British captives in Abyssinia. 

In reply I am to transmit to you, for the information of Lord Stanley, the accom¬ 
panying copy of a letter which Sir John Pakington has caused to be addressed to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, containing an expression of the views entertained 

by Sir J. Pakington on the subject. 

T have 

(Signed) ’ EDWARD LUGARD. 


Inclosure in No. 37. 


Sir E. Lugard to Mr. Merivale. 

gj r War Office, July 2, 1867. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for War to transmit to you the accompany- 
imr copy of a letter from the Foreign Office relative to the measures to be taken for 
obtainin' * 1, the release of the British captives in Abyssinia, and I am to request that you will 
move the Secretary of State for India in Council to enable Sir J. Pakington to answer 

Lord Stanley’s inquiries. . 

Sir J. Pakington is decidedly of opinion that the force, in the event of its being deter¬ 
mined to send one, should be provided from India, and that the whole expedition should 
be organized at and proceed from Bombay ; and he considers, so far as lie is able to judge, 
that Major-General Sir W. Coghlan is an officer well suited for commanding the force and 
conducting the expedition, and also that the Rev. Percy Badger should be attached to 

the expedition as Political Agent and Interpreter. 

With reference to paragraph 7 of Mr. Murray’s letter, it appears to Sir John I akington 

that it would be advisable as a preliminary step that Major-General Sir W. Coghlan should 
proceed to Massowah as soon as practicable, accompanied by Mr. Badger, and be met 
there bv a selected medical officer, a Commissariat officer, and an officer ot the Quarter¬ 
master-General’s Department from Bombay to inspect the locality and settle what arrange¬ 
ments would be necessary for the landing, reception, feeding, &c., ot the force in the event 

of its being necessary to send one. 

Sir W. Coghlan and Mr. Badger might, moreover, be empowered to negotiate with 

the tribes, and use such means as they deem fit to ascertain whether the release ot the 

captives could not be effected without having recourse to arms. 

* J have &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD LUGARD. 
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No. 38. 

Mr. Lovell to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 4.) 

My Lord, 4, Mark Lane, London , July 2, 1867. 

I HAVE taken the liberty of addressing you on a subject, which, from its serious 
aspect, must be the cause of considerable anxiety to your Lordship and Her Majesty’s 
Government; and its importance must be my only apology for thus trespassing upon your 
Lordship’s valuable time. I allude to the captives in the kingdom of Abyssinia. 

I am informed that the expedition, sent by the Government of this country last year 
to endeavour to obtain their release, has failed through the sickness of its principal 
member. If this is the case, and your Lordship should be desirous of making another 
oeaceable and friendly effort to restore the captives to freedom and their country, I shall 
je glad to offer my services to convey, personally, any message to the Government of 

Abyssinia, or in any other way that your Lordship may deem advisable to obtain this 
object. 

I have been many years in Africa, and have had considerable experience in dealing 
with the Chiefs and people of that country, and have recently returned from visiting 
Egypt and Nubia. Should your Lordship consider my services would be of any value for 
the purpose above referred to, I shall be glad to place them at your disposal. 

I am going out of town for a few days, but if your Lordship thinks this communica¬ 
tion worth noticing, a letter addressed to No. 2, Clifton Place, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
will be sure to find me. 

llclVC 

(Signed) ’ JOSH. G. LOVELL. 


No. 39. 

Mr. Hearsey to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 4.) 

My Lord, London, July 2, 1867. 

MAY I beg your Lordship to forgive my apparent presumption in pointing out to 
such a skilful Diplomatist as yourself a method by which I think the Abyssinian captives 
might be rescued with scarcely any real danger to themselves. 

1. Advantage might be taken of the visit of His Highness the Pasha of Egypt to this 
country, and a Secret Treaty negotiated with him. 

2. Let a British Resident be sent to Suakin (a port not far from Massowah) with 
extensive civil and military powers. 

3. Let, under his direction, certain regiments be raised at and about that place in the 
name of the Pasha of Egypt, but let those regiments be officered in a great measure in 
the same manner as regiments of the Turkish Contingent were during the Crimean war. 
These regiments to be nominally in the service of the Pasha, like the various Contingents 
in India are under their native Princes, but to be paid and disciplined by the British 
Government. 

4. Let some good vessel, such as the “ Coromandel," with an officer of good local 

experience, such as Lieutenant Carew, late Indian Navy, now commanding the “Dalhousie,” 
be dispatched to make surveys of the coast, create discontent amongst the subjects of the 
Emperor Theodore, and to make reconnaissances as to favourable spots on which to make 
a descent or create a diversion; also to take arms, clothing, ammunition, stores, &c., to 
Suakin. . 

5. Let good English non-commissioned officers be dispatched to Suakin from Aden, 
to assist in drilling and disciplining a Contingent. 

6. Some few men who formerly served in our Turkish Contingent (Turks or Egyptians) 
might be obtained, and these, dratted into these regiments, would greatly aid in disciplining 
the Contingent. 

7. Let some individual be dispatched from Suakin, in disguise, to make all the neces¬ 
sary inquiries possible, and, if practicable, sketch out the route to Magdala. If no fitter 
person could be found to undertake this risk, I myself would be willing to do so, on the 
sole condition that if I perished in my enerprise the British Government would suitably 
provide for my wife and children. If I am successful, I shall then be able to prove that 
Brigadier-General Rainier’s confidential Report of the 1st of April, 1865, was wilfully false 
and incorrect, and that he had been prejudiced against me by my commanding officer, who 
was desirous of and succeeded in obtaining my removal for the advancement of his nephew. 
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(who was my immediate junior in Her Majesty’s 107th Regiment), and that I had been 
cheated out of my commission by my zealous obedience to the illegal orders of my military 
superiors. If I fail, and lose my life in the attempt, I shall only be one more victim 
sacrificed in a good cause, viz., for the honour of my country and the rescue of my country¬ 
men from the chains of a cruel savage. 

8. During the cold season, without any previous declaration of war (you are dealing 
with a savage), let two or three regiments of Native Infantry, with a battery and a-half of 
Artillery,* and detachments of Irregular Cavalry, be sent to Suakin. Advantage could be 
taken of the relief of regiments from England, and a European regiment added if thought 
really necessary. 

9. Thus, without any suspicion on the part of Theodore, a blow struck from an 
Egyptian province might be effected, and if the command of the expedition was put under 
the command of an Indian officer, such as Colin, Troupe, Tombs, Beatson, Chamberlain, 
or any of that class of men, and not under the leadership of Horse Guards pets, such as 
Cameron, I think that the prisoners might be rescued at comparatively little cost to the 
British Government and only small danger to the prisoners themselves. 

10. The provinces so wrested from the savage Theodore might be sold, or, in other 
words, an equivalent might be given to us for them by the Pasha of Egypt. 

11. Begging your Lordship to call to mind that my grandfather, in 1804, penetrated 
with Dr. Morecraft into Chinese Tartary (in the disguise of religious mendicants), then a 
country totally unknown, and in which travelling was equally difficult and dangerous as it 
would now be in Abyssinia, I have, &c. 

(Signed) ANDREW W. HEARSEY, 

Eldest surviving son of the late Sir J. B. Hearsey, K.C.B ., 
and late an Officer of Her Majesty's 10 7th Regiment. 

Address: 

Care of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., 

45, Pall Mall. 


No. 40. 


Colonel Haly to Lord Stanley.—(.Received July 4.) 

My Lord, 12, St. Stephen's Road, Hammersmith, July 3, 1867. 

AS it would appear that it is in contemplation to take steps for the release of the 
prisoners so long in such sore custody in Abyssinia, I venture to do myself the honour to 
offer, with all due deference, the following remarks, suggestions, &c., trusting that my 
great experience of such characters as this demi-savage of the wilds ot Africa, and with 
jungle and irregular warfare, as in part certified by the inclosed testimonials, will plead my 
excuse for the liberty I am taking. 

Further, I have the less hesitation in doing so, from feeling convinced that if an 
expedition is undertaken unadvisedly, or in the general routine in such matters, and more 
particularly should part of the force employed be taken from the, unhappily at present, 
disorganized native army of India; if it prove not a failure, will at least be a most 
disastrous one; and it is only necessary to remember the Bhootan Expedition to show why 
this should be anticipated. So far from any improvement having since taken place, day by 
day only shows still more the miserable working of the suicidal system under which a fine 
army was broken up, and a heterogeneous mass constituted in its stead, in which all 
confidence in themselves and reliance on their officers has been totally destroyed. 

Nor is the system of discipline, training, &c., of Her Majesty’s European regiments ot 
the line much better calculated to meet the emergency or insure the success of such an 
enterprize; and it must be well known to your Lordship that at no time has the British 
soldier shone less than in jungle and irregular warfare. 

I would therefore suggest (and the accompanying paperf will show that it is no new 
idea of mine, but one long ago proposed, and which l was permitted to carry out by the 
Indian Government), that a special force should be organized of picked men, whose consti¬ 
tutions have proved to be more fitted for work and exposure in a tropical climate, and to 
whom experience has given that training so necessary for an undertaking of so hazardous a 
nature as carrying war into an unknown and difficult country', and unhealthy climate to 

strangers, as there is reason to fear that Abyssinia may prove to be. 

* 3 Siege guns, 2 24-poundcrs, 1 68-pounder howitzer; 3 field guns, Armstrong’s; 3 mountain train, ditto; 
3 siege guns, 3 field guns, 3 mountain-train guns. 

t At pages 31, 35, and 36, of “ Remarks on Cholera," by Colonel G. T. Haly ; forwarded by book post. 
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The European portion of such a force, of which there should be sufficient to form a 
safe reserve, would be the more difficult to deal with, the constitution of the British army 
not admitting of utilizing it as might be done were its members entertained for general 
service in it, as was the case with the European force of the East India Company, which 
better system enabled the State to make use of the services of their men individually, as 
they were found most fitted ; whereas a British soldier once enlisted for any particular 
branch or regiment, cannot be transferred except with his own consent. 

The injurious working of this system during war time has more than once been 
unpleasantly obvious in the untrained boys that have had to be sent out to take the place 
of the men killed and placed hors de combat during a campaign; and this was never more 
unfortunately evident than during the Crimean war. 

That the late Recruiting Commissions should have overlooked a matter of such vital 
importance to the well-being of the army is indeed strange, and only to be accounted 
for by the weight of preconceived ideas and associations, ever sure to prejudice those trained 
to any system in which even the greatest evils may exist. 

It may appear that I have here digressed from the original intention of this letter, but 
scarcely so when taking into consideration its connection with my present advocacy of a 
special picked force for service in Abyssinia, and which I propose should be a selection of 
men whose acclimatized constitutions have proved them to be fitted for work in a tropical 
climate, and whose experience has given that training so essential at all times to make a 
good and efficient soldier; more particularly called for when taking the field and carrying 
war into an unknown country, the climate of which there is reason for supposing is but ill 
adapted for the material employed. 

This latter supposition, however, suggests what would appear to be in part an easy 
remedy, viz., the employment of a large Local Native Contingent, and which would no 
doubt likewise be of cheap attainment as saving the expense of transport, always a large 
item in such expeditions. It would likewise appear to be the more political as well as the 
readiest mode of meeting the difficulty, as many of the adjoining tribes would no doubt be 
easily induced to join, more particularly the people of Suakin, who, besides being a fine 
soldierly race, are said to be unfriendly to King Theodore, whom they look upon as an 
usurper. 

Such local and acclimatized material would speedily be formed into an efficient force, 
if well officered by those selected for their knowledge in the field and their management 
of native troops. That a body so formed would not only be the most useful during the 
campaign, but afterwards as a check on the present or any other unscrupulous ruler of 
Abyssinia, can scarcely be a question. 

Of tlie native element from India I have already expressed my opinion, but still a 
selection might be made from the armies both of Madras and Bombay, which, if well and 
fully officered, might do good service ; but there is always at hand, at least for the present, 
the still undisorganized corps of the sappers and miners of India, more particularly that 
of the Madras Presidency, who have ever proved themselves good and true soldiers on all 
occasions, with constitutions of a peculiarly hardy nature, rendering them capable of by 
far more endurance under fatigue and privations than most troops, as well as less liable to 

suffer from the effects of disease or climate. 

In conclusion, I trust to be excused for offering an opinion on the diplomacy to be 
adopted ; but my experience, which is not small in such cases and with such individuals as 
this deroi-savage Emperor, induces the belief that a determined and even threatening 
policy is far more apt to produce salutary effects than any other, and that if King Theodore 
were to be distinctly informed that he would be held personally responsible in all ways for 
the life and safety of Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and more particularly for those 
now so unjustly and cruelly treated and incarcerated, that it would be more likely to bring 
him to reason than aught else. 

I shall only further add that if my services can be of any avail, they need only to be 
commanded either for diplomatic or military employment, and that I would more 
particularly willingly undertake the command, organization, &c., of the native local 
contingent I propose. 

With many apologies for the liberty l have taken, I am. &c. 

(Signed) G. T. HALY, Colonel, 

Madras Army, and late Her Majesty’s 108 th Foot. 

P.S.—I can confidently refer your Lordship to Sir Hope Grant in reference to my 
fitness for the employment I seek. 


G. T. H. 


r 
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No. 41. 

Mr. Murray to Dr. Beke. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 4, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th 
ultimo. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 42. 

Mr. Murray to the Rev. E. Reed. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 5, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of the 29 th 
ultimo. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 43. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Petherick. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 5, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st 
instant, requesting an interview with his Lordship for the purpose of suggesting a means 
of obtaining the release of the captives in Abyssinia, and l am to state to you that it 
would be more convenient if you would put your suggestions in writing, but if you prefer 
to make them verbally Lord Stanley is willing to grant you an interview for that purpose. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 44. 

Colonel Merewether to Lord Stanley. — (Received July 6.) 

(No. 403.) 

My Lord, Aden, June 15, 1867. 

HER Majesty’s ship “ Dalhousie ” returned from Massowah on the morning of the 
12th instant, bringing letters from Mr. Rassam up to the 3rd May. They were all well 
up to that date, but naturally in a state of very deep anxiety with regard to the future, 
the temper of the King having become more uncertain; and what looked most unpro- 
pitious, he had suddenly vented his displeasure on the European workmen living at Gaffat, 
whom he had hitherto invariably treated well. 

2. Mr. Rassam writes :— 

“Unless you come up and take us out, I fear there will be no chance of our ever 
leaving this country. Our friend the Emperor has no greater enemy in the world than 
himself. 

“ For the last four years he has done nothing but destroy the foundation of the 
mansion he had so nobly reared. He has been going from bad to worse since the death of 
Bell; and now there is scarcely a spot in the whole of Abyssinia where peace and safetvprevail. 
The poor peasantry are uow between two fires. If they escape from the rebels, they are 
plundered by the person who ought to protect them. If this unhappy state of affairs lasts 
a year or two longer, the wretched cultivators of the soil and the traders must inevitably 
be annihilated by the sword or famine. 

“ Probably you will not be surprised to hear that the last stroke of His Majesty’s 
conciliatory policy was to imprison all his European artizans, for what cause it is quite 
impossible for me to tell, as none ot the Gaffat people have had the pluck to write about 
their misfortunes ; and the news which Mrs. Rosenthal gives to her husband is so vague 
that it is quite impossible for any one to make anything out of it, save that on the 
16th ultimo the Emperor ordered them to pack up their things, and the next day all their 
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property was ‘ counted,’ and they were taken up to Debra Tabor as prisoners. That on 
Tuesday the 16th (the same day they were told to pack up their things), a letter reached 
the Emperor from Flad, reporting his arrival at Materama. That on Sunday the 
21st ultimo, everything was returned to them save the arms, mules, and costly ornaments 
which had been presented to them formerly by their Royal Master. 

“ One of the Emperor’s messengers who left Debra Tabor on the 22nd ultimo, 
reported that the reason the European artizans have fallen into disgrace, is because they 
had neglected the work intrusted to them by the Emperor. It appears His Majesty had 
told them to cast a mortar, which he wished them to finish by a certain time; and because 
they did not do so, as he had told them, he broke up their establishment at Gaffat, and 
took them to Debra Tabor. 

“Mr. Waldemier, one of the artizans, and the Emperor’s favourite, sent a message to 
say (as he was afraid to write), ‘ that the Emperor had accused them of having had a 
knowledge of his enemies’ ’ intention to fight him, and had kept the fact a secret. I 
believe these enemies are the wretched Turks, as it has been rumoured that they had been 
building quarters for troops at Kedary and Matemma. It has also been reported that the 
European artizans had been giving assistance to the Moslems. All these reports are 
neither more nor less than a sketch of imagination, and there is no more truth in them 
than the charges brought against me at Debra Tabor on the 25th June last. However, 
there is one thing certain, that the poor European artizans are now in disgrace, and every 
one expects that we shall soon have them here in chains. By-the-bye, it is also reported 
that the Emperor had told his European servants that he would leave them alone until the 
arrival of Flad, as he had some charges against them which could only be substantiated 
by that gentleman. 

“ It is also reported that Flad has written him a letter from Matemma, and there was 
something in it which exasperated His Majesty. This last rumour I certainly do not 
believe; because what could Flad have written to make the Emperor distrust his own 
servants ? Had that been the case, whatever Flad could have said must have been about 
the mission on which he was sent; and instead of His Majesty getting angry with his own 
artizans, he would certainly have vented his rage on me; whereas, instead of that, he is 
still very friendly, and since his imprisonment of the workmen he has sent me a polite 
message to say that he would have written to me but that an emergent business which 
called him away from Debra Tabor prevented him from doing so. On the 21 st ultimo he 
left Debra Tabor for the Lake, and it is surmised that he had made that move for the 
purpose of driving away some rebels who are said to be waiting for Mr. Flad in order that 
they might carry him off with all the things he has brought with him. Flad ought to be 
by this time with the Emperor. It is feared that if he brings in with him all the money 
and the things he brought for us from Massowah, they will be confiscated. If we lose the 
3,000 dollars we shall be badly off, but I have no fear at all of such mishap. If all the 
Europeans at Debra Tabor will be sent there as prisoners, I shall have a difficult task to 
maintain them all, which I shall be obliged to do, seeing that they will all be in a state of 
destitution. But if 3,000 dollars reach me in safety, we shall have then a good supply for 
the winter. Kindly tell M. Munzinger to send up 100 dollars by each messenger he 
despatches from Massowah,* because even we get the 3,000 dollars sent by Flad, a few 
hundred dollars more will not be amiss in a country where money is scarce and presents 
appreciated by all. 

“ I only hope that Her Majesty’s Government may settle the account here ‘promptly,’ 
and if it could be before the winter, it would be better, as there’s no knowing what a day 
may bring forth. The Lasta road is becoming safer for our messengers every day—thanks 
to the assistance of the Chiefs of the different districts which have thrown off allegiance to 
our friend. I am looking anxiously for the arrival of Mr. Flad, as everything depends 
upon what he tells the King about the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
general opinion is, that if once our friend, His Majesty, knows that he is not going to get 
anything, and that the British Government is lukewarm towards him, either in giving him 
nothing, or allowing him to ill-treat British subjects with impunity, he would most 
assuredly retaliate. Our only safety now is, that active measures should be taken; but if 
Her Majesty’s Government do not intend to do more than has been done hitherto (that is 
to say, besides conciliatory tactics), I hope that we shall be told so, in order that we may 
make up our minds to perpetual imprisonment, or to the hurrying down to the grave by a 
more ignominious death. 

“ The temper of our frieud is getting worse and worse every day. May the Lord 
save us! If we are left in our present position the whole of this month, we may be allowed 
to spend the ensuing rainy season in the same quarters; but if our property be seized, and 
we are sent to the common jail in hand-chains, we shall have a most miserable winter.” 
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3. Captain Cameron writes much to the same effect, but in a postscript adds that the 
Gaffat workmen are prisoners without chains at Debra Tabor. Also that Bardel writes to 
him that he, Scrimper, and Zender are not in the mess yet, but expect to be soon. The 
imprisonment of these people, Captain Cameron says, makes a great difference in their 
position at Magdala. “ They not only acted as intermediators with the King, but 
furnished us with many little things, such as vegetables, and so on; also a good deal of 
money.” 

4. Dr. Blane writes one most interesting letter, whieh I think your Lordship would 
wish to read. I append a copy thereof. In another, dated the 3rd of May, speaking of 
proposed more active measures, he says:— 

“ I fear, however, it will be too late. Do not believe that we cry before we are hurt. 
We have too good reason to fear the worst, and that shortly. May God protect us in 
these hard times! Let us put our trust in Him who can save, when to all human calculation 
no hope is left.” 

Again, on the 4th, one day later than Mr. Rassam’s letter, he writes:— 

“ There is no denying the fact—our position is getting more critical every day; it 
will indeed be a miracle if we remain much longer unmolested. Samuel is very gloomy 
about the future. He believes that before a month or six weeks it will be all over with us; 
and that should nothing be done before the end of the rainy season, it will be too late. I 
myself believe that a crisis is imminent. Our friend is quite desperate—hardly knows 
where to go. It is rumoured that Ras Engeddah is coming to take command of the 
Mountain, and that the King himself will come during the rainy season. A few days ago 
he gave orders to have all the prisoners at Debra Tabor burnt, but postponed the execution 
until after Easter. Should he put his threat into execution, he will also kill the prisoners 
on this amba, including the Bishop, and perhaps ourselves. 

“ He knows that he is lost and cares little for what he does. He likes to revenge 
himself, though by so doing he ruins himself. Flad must be near him by this time, so 
that at any moment we may expect a smash ; and when your messengers arrive, if he finds 
he has no hopes, it will be a bad look-out. It is a question of vital importance to us that 
no delay should take place. Believe me, I am not afraid, but only fully impressed with 
the danger of our situation and of the necessity of prompt action. Then, even the danger 
will not be over—far from it: still, if properly managed, I believe we will weather the 
storm. He is so low that he may listen to reason when he finds himself compelled to do 
so. He will be afraid, and though in the first burst of his rage he may kill all the 
Europeans at Debra Tabor, that moment passed, we are safe here, and perhaps treated 
better than we expect. Action is, for us, life;—delay, death.” 

5. This is an urgent, touching appeal, my Lord, and coining, as it does, from a man 
in whose courage I could trust, it is most distressing to feel that at this season of the year, 
no response can possibly be made in the shape of active interference by display of force. 
It is not the rainy season in Abyssinia that is the greatest obstacle; though, apart from 
direct moisture, there would be greater difficulties in moving a body of troops through the 
country than the unfortunate captives think of: but it is the extreme heat at the 
commencement, on the shore of the Red Sea, which would cause great risk of the 
disorganization of a force, before it could be got ready to move from the sea-shore. 

6. The only thing that can now be done is to watch the course of events, and should 

the King in any way alter the mode of treatment of the captives for the worst, to at once 
inform him, in plain and clear times, that he will be held responsible, with his throne and 
his life, for the safety of every European in his power. I shall not hesitate to act in such 
a manner, should the necessity arise, hut the announcement would have more effect on 
l^i , nd n 1 ^ 1^) ss , me from Her Majesty’s Government; and I would 

most earnestly urge the advisability of its being so given out. At the very same time that 
it was made and sent to him, intimation should be also given to all Chiefs and otliers in 
the country that those who protect and assist European subjects in Abyssinia will be 
honoured and rewarded, while those who act otherwise will be treated in the same manner 

as the King. 

7. Now that the King has turned against the Europeans at Gaffat, the position is 
most critical, certainly ; but I still cling to the hope that either this tyrant’s career may be 
brought to a close before he can reach Magdala or cause the death of the poor Europeans 
at Debra Tabor, or that the sense of self-interest will make him careful how he injures. 

8. 1 had the honour of receiving your Lordship’s instructions conveyed through 
Mr. Murray, dated 27th ultimo, and was thankful to find no alteration would be made 
consequent on the intelligence previously forwarded by me. I would now beg leave to 
point out that the time, three months, allowed to the King will expire on the 

* This has been ordered.—W. L. M. 
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17th August; I would therefore suggest that the Government of India and, through it, of 
Bombay, may be moved to send here, by that date, proper officers to collect carriage and 
make all the necessary arrangements for the force, which, I conclude, will be dispatched 
from India to act in October, should King Theodorus be still alive and the captives 
unreleased. I need hardly say that I shall be ready to afford these officers every 

assistance. The earlier they come here the better, as cattle will have to be collected from 
a distance, even from Egypt, and this takes time. 

The “Dalhousie” on her way down from Massowah, dropped M. Munzimrer at 
Amplnlla, on the 10th instant, and that gentleman was to start from the coast two days 
after to survey the country between Amphilla and Lake Ashangi, and if possible, on to 
Lake Haik. 1 supplied him with everything required, and am confident, if the thing can 
be done, M. Munzinger, will carry it out, while at the same time I have implicit trust in 
his discretion, that he will not needlessly run into anv undue danger. 

10. I leeched a letter from Mr. Had, but it was of old date, 1st April, announcing 

his arrival at Matemma on the 29th March, and that he was waiting a reply to the letter 
to the King asking for an escort. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. L. MERE WETHER. 

P-S* Appended also is copy of a meteorological register, forwarded by Mr. Rassam, 
and kept at Magdala, during the months of January, February, March, and April of this 
year. This is interesting, and at the same time it is very satisfactory to notice that the 
position of the prisoners possesses great advantages as far as climate is concerned. 

W. L. M. - 


Inclosure 1 in No. 44. 

Dr. Blanc to Colonel Merewether. 


My dear Colonel Magdala , April 30, 1867. 

YVh received yours of the 28th lebruarv only on the 25th of this month I felt 

rather disappointed when we found that the messenger had been nearlv two months 

on the road, as he brought us no further intelligence than what had reached through Flad’s 

messenger; we all expected something decisive, but were doomed to something more than 

disappointment. M e hoped, at least the majority of us, that all idea of negotiating any 

more had oeen given up as useless, a mere waste of time most fatal to our interests. I 

give you, my dear C olonel, all credit. I know from what you wrote on your arrival at 

Massowah, what your intentions were concerning Flad, and am persuaded' that it is only 

under great pressure that you allowed him to return to Abyssinia. When once His 

Majesty declined to accept the terms offered by our Queen, no further negotiations ought 

to have been proposed, as every one ought to be well aware that with a man of Theodore’s 

temper, the moment that he will feel certain that his “betal” is of no avail, no one can 

teH to what extremities he may proceed, that is to say, if at the same time he considers 
himself sale lrom retaliation. 

On the 16th of this month His Majesty received a letter from Flad, announcing 
his arrival at Matemma. On the 17th His Majesty proceeded to Gaffat; called the 
Europeans before him (with the exceptions of Messrs. Scrimper and Zender), ordered all 
then* property to be seized, and removed them prisoners to Debra Tabor. When he came 
to Ganat His Majesty remained in the factory below the hill on which Gaffat is built. On 
the airival of the Europeans he told them that he had received a letter from Flad 
containing inanv things, and that until confirmed by Flad he could not trust them and 
must therefore keep them near him ; he said that he had also heard that preparations for 
the reception of troops had been made at , and that if he was to be killed, thev 

would die first; but, added he, do not be.afraid (the usual expression when he means 
mischief), you are my children, &c. &c. Some of the Europeans, especially Mr. Maurice Hall 
remonstiated strongly with llis Majesty, asking him why, after serving him so many 
years faithfully, they were subjected to such an unjust treatment. “Kill us at once” 
said Hall, but do not degrade us in this way ; if, in the letter you have received there 
is anything you can charge against us, then cause it to be read out before all vour people. 
Death is better than unjust suspicion.” His Majesty, in an angry tone, ordered him to be 
quiet, sent them to Debra labor under escort, and had tents pitched for them in the plain 
at the foot of the lull on which the royal residence is built. The soldiers in the mean 
while were removing all the property from Gaffat. Mrs. Bourgeaud, the wife of the French 
gun-maker, gave 50 dollars to one of her favourite servants to take care of; as he was 
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leaving the house he was seized by Agafari Meshisha, the chief executioner, and dragged 
before His Majesty, who ordered his hands and feet to be cut off on the spot. The following 
day soldiers were'again sent to Gaffat, to bring over the women and children, including 
Mrs. Flad and Rosenthal, whose property had not been confiscated, only searched and 
counted. Gaffat is now entirely deserted, the workshops demolished, and not a servant allowed 
to remain to take care of the'houses. For four days the Europeans and their families were 
deprived of all their property, to be returned, with the exception of the mules, horses, arms, 
and presents he had formerly made to them ; they were removed to the hill, and allowed 
to pitch their tents near the royal residence; tools were sent to them and they were 
ordered to work; they were allowed the privilege of an audience. That day His Majesty 
said, “ 1 am leaving to fight my enemies: when Flad comes, if all is right you will return 
to Gaffat; if not, know that you are my enemies.” Such is the statement made by the 
messengers who arrived at Gaffat on the morning of the 17th, witnessed the plunder and 
left only on the 22nd. After the departure of His Majesty, on the 29th, a servant of mine 
returned from Gaffat, having left on the 24th ; he substantiates almost every detail, and 
brought a letter from Mrs. Rosenthal to her husband, and a message from Mr. Waldemier 
to Rassam and myself. Waldemier says, “ We were seized because His Majesty believes 
that preparations are made to wage war against him; our position is so precarious I dare 
not write.” Mrs. Rosenthal refers more to herself than to the community at large, still it 
confirms in many respect the statement of our messenger ; she makes no mention either of 
the arrest and interrogation of the gentlemen, but as regards the ladies she agrees with 
what we had previously heard. As Mr. Rosenthal kindly allowed me to make use of the 

letter, I give you the following extracts ; she says:— 

“ On Tuesday, 16th April, we received orders to pack up our things and to be ready 
to start, but where to, nobody knew. On Wednesday, about 12 o’clock, soldiers arrived 
to watch the Europeans’ houses, but I am thankful to say the guard did not enter our 
house. In the morning (18th) all the property was confiscated, and we were brought up 
here to Debra Tabor. All the silver, gold and money were taken from the Gaffat people, 
a few ornaments only were returned to the ladies; they had not a dollar left, nor arms of 
any description. On Tuesday the 16th, a letter arrived from Mr. Flad, announcing his 
arrival at Matemma, bringing the things he had bought for His Majesty, and requesting 
His Majesty to give him an escort; he also said that he had met the messengers on the 
road and forwarded them on to Colonel Merewether at Massowah. On Sunday morning 
the King left, but before departing gave back to the Gaffat people their money and 
property. Mrs. Flad and myself got back our riding mules. He told us that the place 
in which they were located was not safe on account of the rebels; he consequently sent us 
into an inclosure on the hill itself, near the common jail, a filthy dirty place, where we 
have been obliged to pitch our tents.” 

Here is the fact. Whatever may be the explanation, there is no doubt but that 
before long they will be our companions in chains. From a few expressions that some 
time ago fell from His Majesty’s lips, also from the tone of his last letter to us, the opinion 
is that His Majesty now begins to fear that his “ belat ” will not succeed, and that the 
workmen will not be sent to him. This is the most reasonable explanation ; otherwise he 
is cunning enough to have waited a little longer before throwing off the mask, well aware 
that if he plunders and imprisons these workmen now in his service he cannot expect 
others to come into the country. Except as Europeans in his power, he cares but little 
for them. His request for workmen was simply to get more white men into his hands. 
What has now happened places the matter beyond a doubt, and these poor fellows will 
have to pay for his disappointment. He has, without pity, plundered and imprisoned men 
who have never given him the slightest offence,—on the contrary, who have been always 
most subservient to all his wishes. He will now, forgetful of the past, endeavour to 
obtain from them all the money he can. Torture of all kind they may expect; these are 
trifles in his eyes when he has an object to attain. He gives back one day and takes more 
the next. When once he begins to injure he never stops. He will wait now for the 
arrival of Flad, and when he finds that not a thing will be sent to him he will vent his 
rage on the Gaffat people, on Flad, and on us. Every one expects it; at least I have had 
already several warnings from soldiers I have formerly attended. 

The prospect before us is anything but cheering. It is true that our friend is such a 
curious character that often he acts the very opposite one expects. Let us hope, therefore, 
for the best, not being too sanguine, as when it is for the bad the surmises are pretty 
generally realized. A rainy season in chains is anything but pleasant; but when one 
thinks of the many privations and cruelties he can inflict, the prospect of being chained 
by the hand, cast into the common jail among a crowd of dirty natives, bullied by the 
guards, deprived of money, clothing, servants, &c.; the very thought makes us shudder. 
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Certainly, if we remain in our present position after Flad’s arrival (unless he believes that 
his letter not having yet reached its destination, he may still gain his point) vve will 

certainly be astonished; bad as it is, we are in paradise compared to the perfect hell of 
the common jail. 

hat puzzles us is to know what people at home expect. Do they not know that 
every day our lives are in danger from privations, miseries, starvation, torture, or a more 
speedy exit ? Have we not been nearly ten months in chains and more than a year 
prisoners ? Have not the former captives almost completed their fourth year ; and still 
the fatal illusion seems to persist that we will “ somehow ” and “some day ” get out by 
fair means ? Many times I have written it, since many a month I have been repeating 
almost the same words : “ We will never get out unless force is used.” Time must have 
proved that this opinion was correct; why wait longer? 

Samuel, when he heard the news from Gaffat, told me, “ I feared it would be so; 
now, indeed, I tremble for you. I see, with deep regret, the blindness of your country¬ 
men.” Why wait? The crisis must fall on us some day; why postpone it? Why 
subject so many Europeans with their wives and families to all the horrors of Abyssinian 
prison life ? When once we were chained, was not that sufficient ? Will England 
continually give wav to a treacherous savage? Why engage workmen? Why send him 
presents ?—a reward, I suppose, for his treatment of Her Majesty’s servants ; his friends, 
as he calls them ; his guests, at least, whom he publicly degraded, afterwards imprisoned 
and chained. Why not have brought, months ago, the false host to a sense of his duty, 
and the bully to tremble before retribution and justice ? 

Abyssinians laugh at us. Speak to any of them of the power and greatness of 
England ; they sneeringly answer, “ Why, then, do you pay us tribute ? Is it not now on 
the road? Has not Flad gone to fetch it?” We may seem ungrateful, after all, and 
mistake the real motive of all these delays. I believe I have guessed it. “ They will all be 
killed should troops land ” is, probably, the common song when warlike measures are 
proposed, and the tune of those ignorant writers on the subject who may mean well but, 
nevertheless, are the cause of much of our misery. Well, let him kill us ; we can but die 
once. In their ignorance, Abyssinians may feel contempt of our power, but we shall 
certainly not give them the chance to sneer at English courage. We fear not death, but 
the very thought of his cruelties fills us with awe ; to evade them we will run any risk. 

ong ago we made up our minds on the matter. All our friends are fully aware of our 
entire willingness to take our chance. We have begged and prayed for that moment which 
will either restore us to our country or end our miserable fate. 

After this there ought to be no more valid reason for delay, unless it be the 

difficulties in the way; they are not insurmountable: the expenses- I would be 

ashamed even of such a thought. If only the garrison of Aden was to march at once into 
the country, and formed a camp at Adowa until the arrival of a larger force, I would 
personally be without the slightest fear as to the future. All bullies are cowards, there¬ 
fore he is a coward. When no more able to imprison, tease and torture with impunity, 
when he sees unerring vengeance approach, though he might still boast before his people, 
he would in his heart tremble and quake. Our lives would be saved, and our liberties 
seeured. He is no exception to the Abyssinian race—tyrants on the weak, whilst they 
cringe before the strong. Not knowing in the morning where the evening will find us, it 

is impossible to say, more so now* than ever, if this will be the last time I am able to give 
you my opinion on the subject. 

His Majesty, tired of plundering Begemder, where the peasants themselves were 
beginning to offer resistance, proceeded, during this month, to the neighbouring Province 
ot Fogara, partly disaffected, but has not reaped the rich harvest he expected. The 
peasants, warned bv what had just happened in Begemder, removed some time ago the 
greater part of their property to Lasta. 

At Oodo, a village not far from Debra Tabor, a fight took place between the 
military and peasants. These having heard of the proposed attack, were in readiness; 
they fell suddenly on the soldiers, killed a good many, and took several away prisoners. 
The brave army is fond of plunder, but not of fighting, dislikes resistance, so that now His 
Majesty is obliged to go himself with his men, otherwise they avail themselves of their 
temporary liberty to run away, preferring escape to the chance of being killed by some 

“ ill-mannered " peasant. 

Our servant Hailo, who went lately to the camp with a letter from Rassam about 
the calico and shirts, does not appear to have much enjoyed his trip. Flogging and 
beating was going on at such a rate that no one remains near the infuriated master. When 
he calls some of his servants they always, before resorting to the presence, recommend 
their souls to God. Several of the personal attendants of His Majesty are in chains, and 
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what is more extraordinary, he has asked money from them, 100 dollars each, from poor 
wretches who have never seen a penny of his money since they have been in his service. 
His temper is not of the best at night. It is said he seldoms sleeps, but walks about half- 

naked, muttering prayers and curses. 

Soon after he had received Rassam’s letter, a fire was seen at a short distance; 
pretending that rebels must be on the spot, he at once ordered his horse and arms, and 
started with only a few followers, intending to surprise the enemy. Arrived at the spot he 
found nothing, and returned apparently crest-fallen. However, to soothe his feelings, he 
ordered several of his Chiefs whom he had met on the road, to be beaten, and afterwards 
chained. However, even Bob’s tricks take no more with his people. Our servant was told 
that these fires were lighted by his order, to show to his people how brave he is still, and 
how anxious he is to meet the enemy. 

When our servant obtained permission to leave, he was sincerely congratulated by 
all the attendants, just as if he had escaped from the greatest danger, or recovered from 
the most serious illness. According to his account, there are but few horses and mules 
left ; all the spearmen are gone; there remains only about 3,000 gunmen, 2,000 more 
having been left at Debra Tabor to guard the prisoners, harem, &c. Previously the army 
consisted of men taken from the several provinces, all forming distinct corps. The few 
left belong to no particular country, only the refuse of all Abyssinia, men who have left 
their country for their country’s good. Few of them will ever run away, for the very good 
reason that they don’t know where to go. It is therefore probable, that unless attacked (a 
very doubtful case), he will for a long time possess an army of about 5,000 or 6,000 men, 
who will assist him in plundering, on the understanding that they will share in the spoils. 
They are, however, the worst soldiers, will never face an enemy, and will abandon him 
en masse the moment plundering means fighting, and devotion hunger. 

The letter Hailo brought from His Majesty is written in the humble style he 
generally adopts when he means mischief. He declines the calico, but wants his eyes to 

be open, i.e., the workmen. 

We have heard nothing certain about the former Chief of this amba, nor of the 
Chiefs who were sent away at the same time, also prisoners on the amba. We only know 
that they are still in fetters. 

The old Canteba Hailo has been dreadfully tortured, and is to be daily tied with 
ropes until further orders, simply because there was some mistake about compliments, 
which he did not send when the other prisoners sent them to His Majesty. His grandson, 
a fine boy of about eight years of age, has been so severely tortured that he has lost his 

right arm. 

No news from the rebels. They seem all quiet in their own Governments. 
Tissat Gabazi was, it is said, looking out for Flad, but now that Bob is supposed to be 
gointr in that direction, the biggest coward of the two—and I believe it is Tissat—will 
decamp and leave the road open to the other. On the 4th of April—it is a pity it was not 
on the 1st—a nice trick was played on our friend Bob: quite in the neighbourhood, 
between Debra Tabor and Dahoute, there is a small but rather strong amba called Ko'it, 
garrisoned by 300 men; it is of the greatest importance, almost essential to the free 
communication between this amba and Dahoute, the granary ot Magdala. On the day 
on question, one of Bob’s runaway chiefs, accompanied by a few soldiers and peasants, the 
latter carrying bags apparently filled with grain, presented themselves at the gate of the 
fort. They said they came from the King to provision the amba. The tale was naturally 
believed ; the Commander of the fortress, knowing the officer to belong to Bob’s army, 
ordered the gate to be opened. No sooner had the rebel chief, his soldiers, and the 
would-be peasants passed the door than they suddenly fell on the astonished garrison and 
made them all prisoners. The soldiers joined the new self-made Commandant, the former 
one was allowed to leave unmolested accompanied by his family, but empty handed. 
Fearing, however, that should Bob come in this direction they would be between two 
fires, Bob and this amba, they removed all the muskets (100), stores, provisions, &c., 
set fire to the place and damaged it to such an extent as to render it useless for the 
future. About a fortnight ago Samuel was one day called before the Council and 
informed that no sick person in future would be allowed to come near the hakim, as they 
were afraid that the influence thus created amongst the petty chiefs was too strong. 
I was, to tell the truth, not very sorry, as 1 am pestered all day long, and if I do not keep 
servants on my own private account I would be at the same time doctor, dispenser, 
sweeper, hamal, &c., so I thought I would save a little money by discharging several of 
my servants kept solely for dispensing purposes, when, unfortunately, a counter order 
came. It appears that" all my patients had gone in a body to the Council, and, as in 
many respects Abyssinia is a’ democracy, the chiefs were obliged to give in and 1 was 
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requested to go on as before. We had also a little excitement up here since we last 
wrote. On Saturday the 6th, two prisoners, one who had killed his mother by accident 
some three years ago and who had never been tried, together with Lij Barie, the son of a 
great Shum of Tigre, managed to open their chains, dressed themselves in women's 
clothing (in this country only a long shirt), and taking advantage of the market day, when 
all the servants go down to the Salumgee (the market-place), they succeeded in evading 
the guard and got on unmolested as far as our place. The young murderer having contrived 
to get out both rings walked faster than his companion and passed the gates before any 
search was made after him. As nothing as been heard of him since, it is probable that by 
this time he has reached Shoa, his native country. Lij Barie was less fortunate; he could 
only open one ring and was therefore obliged to fix the chain on the other leg by means 
of a piece of cloth. A young warrior, seeing at a distance a good-looking young girl, 
approached to try on her his powers of fascination; whilst looking to see if the ankles 
corresponded in elegance to the brightness of the eyes, he was somewhat surprised by 
seeing a leg completely bandaged: a few yards further, a puff of wind throwing up the 
shirt, exposed to his horror-struck gaze the unmistakeable rings peeping here and there 
through the folds of the bandage. He called on some soldiers at a distance, and, with 
their help, he re-captured the prisoner. I need not say how brutally he was treated, 
kicked, beaten until his life was almost despaired of. The woman who gave him her shirt 
was literally cut to pieces, having received more than 200 lashes on her bare back. All 
the jail prisoners were for some days more strictly guarded; it never affected us, and, 
by this time, even in the other prison, matters go on as before. I must now finish this 
long letter. 

Believe me, &c. 

(Signed) H. J. BLANC, M.D. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 44. 

Meteorological Register kept at Magdala from January to April 1867. 

January 1867. 

c., clouds ; r., rain ; z., calm ; c.s., clear sky ; X , hurricane ; and underlined with red for route. 


Day of 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

Month. 

T. 

w. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

w. 

i | 

O 

48 

z. c.s. 

0 

72 

z. c. 

o 

58 

z. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

2 

48 

z. c. 

70 

z. c. 

55 

s. c. * 

A little rain in afternoon. 

3 

50 

z. c. 

61 

z. c. 

58 

s. c. 

Rained a little last night. 

4 

51 

z. c. 

67 

z. c. 

59 

8. C. 

Ditto, ditto. 

5 

51 

Z • C . S • 

69 

z. c.s. 

60 

s. c. 

Cool afternoon. 

6 

48 

z • c.s# 

67 

s. c. 

60 

9. C. 

Ditto. 

7* ! 

48 

z. c. 

67 

s. c. 

59 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

8* 

49 1 

z. c. 

67 

z. c. 

60 

s. c. 

Rained a little in afternoon. 

9 

54 

z. c. 

66 

z. c. 

56 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

10 

51 

z. c. 

65 

s. c. 

55 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

11 

| 47 

z. c. 

! 65 

s. c. 

55 

s. c. 

Rained a little last nieht and this afternoon. 

12 

47 

z. c#s. 

72 

z. c. 

57 

s. c. 

Cool afternoon. 

13 | 

47 

z. c. 

65 

z c. 

57 | 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

14 

1 51 

z. c. 

63 

z. c. 

56 | 

z. c. 

Rained a little in morning ; cool afternoon ; X . 

15 

50 

z. c. 

65 

z. c. 

60 

z. c • 

Rained heavily last night, and a few drops this 
j afternoon. 

16 

49 

z. c. 

66 

z. c. 

62 

z. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

17 

48 

Z# C*S. 

70 

9. C.S. 

61 

s. c. 

Cool afternoon. 

18 

46 

z. c.s. 

71 | 

z. c. 

63 

z. c.s. 

Mild afternoon ; x . 

19 J 

50 

z. c.s. 

76 

z. c. 

62 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

20 

i 49 

z» c# 

74 

s. c. 

61 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

21 

52 

z. c. 

67 

s. c. 

54 

z. r. 

Hail storm in afternoon. 

22 

50 

z. c. 

61 

z. c. 

54 1 

z. c. 

Fog in morning. 

23 

51 

z. r. 

64 

z. c. 

55 

z. c. 

Rained last night, and had a small shower this 
morning. 

24 

51 

Z. Cm 

62 

z. c. 

56 

z. c. 

Ditto, ditto. 

25 

1 48 

Z. c. 

57 

z. c. 

54 

z. c. 

Very cold day; regular hurricane last night with 
plenty of rain. 

26 

50 

z. c. 

59 

z. c. 

54 

z. c. 

Very cold day. 

27 ; 

49 

z. c. 

1 63 ; 

z. c. 

59 

s. c.s. 

Mild afternoon. 

28 , 

1 50 J 

z. c s. 

73 

z. c. 

60 

S. C.8. 

Ditto. 

29 

50 

z* c.s# 

73 

z. c. 

60 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

30 

1 47 

z# c.s. 

73 j 

z. c. 

59 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

3! 

48 

z. c.s. 

74 

z. c. 

62 

z. c. 

Ditto; X 


* Received letter from Emperor. 
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February 1867. 


Day of 
Month. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

W. 

1 

0 

45 

z. c.s. 

o 

74 

z# c.s. 

o 

59 

s. C.S. 

# 

Mild afternoon. 

2 

45 

s. c.s. 

71 

z. c.s* 

56 

s. c.s. 

Cold afternoon. 

3 

41 

s. c.s# 

67 

s. c.s• 

55 

s. c.s. 

Very cold night, and strong southerly wind all 
day. 

4 

44 

s. c.s* 

79 

z. c.s. 

59 

s# c#s. 

Ditto, ditto. 

5 

45 

s. c.s. 

73 

z. c.s. 

59 

s. c.s# 

Mild afternoon. 

6 

47 

z. c#s. 

76 

s. c.s. 

59 

s. c.s. 

Cold afternoon. 

* 7 

47 

z. c.s. 

76 

s. c.s. 

59 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

8 

47 

z. c.s. 

79 

z. c.s. 

60 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

9 

47 

z. c.s. 

75 

z• c.s. 

61 

s, c.s. 

Mild afternoon. 

10 

47 

z. c.s. 

75 

Z. C•s. 

62 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

11 

47 

Z• c.s * 

80 

z. c .s. 

64 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

12 

47 

z« c.s* 

78 

z. c. 

62 

s. c.s* 

Ditto. 

13 

51 

z. c. 

76 

s. c. 

60 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

14 

48 

z. c.s. 

79 

z. c. 

62 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

15 

48 

z. c.s* 

79 

z. c.s. 

62 

s* c.s* 

Ditto. 

16 

\ 49 

Z. C-S* 

79 

z. c.s. 

62 

s. c.s. 

A warm day. 

17 

50 

z. c.s. 

81 

z. c.s* 

61 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

18 

50 

z. c.s. 

80 

z. c.s. 

62 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

19 

50 1 

z. c.s * 

84 

1 • c.s# 

63 

s* c.s* 

Ditto.f 

20 

48 

z ■ c • S • 

83 

s. c.s. 

65 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

21 

51 

z. c*s* 

83 

s. c.s. 

65 

s* c.s* 

Ditto. 

22 

52 

z. c.s. 

82 

z. c.s# 

1 62 

S. CtS# 

Ditto. 

23 

51 

z# c.s. 

81 

z. c.s. 

l 63 

s# c#s# 

Ditto. 

24 

51 

z c.s. 

78 

z. c.s. 

63 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

25 

50 

z • c.s# 

80 

s. c.s. 

63 

s. c.s. 

Cold afternoon. 

26 

51 

z. c.s* 

80 

z. c. 

61 

z. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

27 

51 

z. c.s. 

80 

z. c. 

61 1 

s. c. 

Cold afternoon. 

28 

51 

z. c.s. 

80 

z. c. 

63 

s. c. 

Mild afternoon. 


March 1867. 


Day of 
Month. 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 

Sunset. 

Remarks. 

T. 

VV. 

T. 

w. 

T. 

W. 

1 j 

o 

53 

z« C.S• 

O 

81 

z• c.s. 

O 

64 

s • c #S • 

Mild afternoon. 

2 

52 

z* c.s# 

81 

z* c.s* 

65 

s. c.s. 

Ditto. 

3 

50 

z, c. 

79 

z. c. 

63 

s. c. ’ 

Ditto. 

4 

52 

z. c.s# 

78 

z. c. 

62 

z. c. 

Rained a little last night. 

5 

52 

z. c. 

75 

z. c. 

60 

z. r. 

Rained a little last night, and we had a small 
shower this afternoon. 

6 

52 

z. c.s* 

72 

2. C. 

57 j 

s* c.s. 

Hail shower this afternoon. 

7 

52 

Z• C# s* 

72 

z c. 

61 

s. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

8 

52 

z* c.s. 

75 

z c. 

61 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

9 

49 

z. c.s. 

68 

z c. 

54 ; 

s. r. 

Rained a little in afternoon. 

10 

48 

z. r. 

64 

s. c. 

51 

s. c. 

Rained last night and also this morning, with fog. 

11 

49 

z. c. 

65 

z. c. 

51 

s. c. 

Cold afternoon. 

12 

48 

z. c. 

69 

z. c. 

51 

s. c. 

Ditto.J 

13 

48 

z. c. 

72 

z. c. 

56 

s. c. 

Rained heavily this evening. 

14 

51 

z. c. 

72 

z. c. 

63 

s. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

15 

51 

z. c. 

72 

z. c. 

64 

z. c. 

Ditto.J 

16 

52 

z. c. 

72 

z. c. 

62 

z. c. 

Had a small shower last night. 

17 | 

51 

z. c. 

67 

z. c. 

60 

z. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

18 

50 

z. c. 

69 

s. c. 

55 

s. c. 

Cold afternoon.t 

19 

48 

z. c. 

r 7i 

z. c. 

58 

s. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

20* 

49 

z. c. 

70 

z. c. 

59 

z. c. 

Heavy rain last night. 

21 

50 

z. c. 

70 

z. c. 

62 

8. C. 

Mild afternoon. 

22 

53 

z. c. 

79 

z. c. 

61 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

23 

49 

z. c. 

80 

z* c.s# 

62 

S. C. ] 

Ditto. 

24 

53 

z. c. 

81 

z. c. 

61 i 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

25 

51 

z. c. 

80 

z. c. 

61 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

26 

51 

z. c. 

78 

z. c. 

61 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

27 

52 

z. c. 

72 

z. c. 

59 

s. c. 

Cold afternoon. 

28 

51 

z. c. 

70 

z. c. 

60 

s. c. 

Mild afternoon. 

29 

53 

z. c. 

71 i 

s. c. 

62 

z. c. 

Ditto. 

30 

53 

z# c# 

73 

z. c. 

65 

s. c. 

Ditto. 

31 

49 

z. c* 

74 

z. c. 

65 

s. c. 

Ditto. 


* Received letter from Emperor. 

J Messengers from the coast. 


f Messengers to coast. 
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April 1867. 


Dav of 

Sunrise. 

Noon. 


Month. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

1 

O 

47 

z. c. 

o 

78 

z. c. 

o 

67 

2 

\ 49 

z. c. 

78 

z. c. 

65 

3 

49 

z. c. 

78 

z. c. 

65 

4 

i 49 

z. c s. 

80 

s. c. 

63 

5 

! 49 

7. C•8t 

80 

Z • c.s. 

65 

6 

50 

z« c.s. 

78 

z. c.s. 

66 

7 

53 

z. c.s* 

80 

z. c.s. 

66 

8 

50 

Z • c.s. 

81 

s. c.s. 

66 

9 

! 53 

z. c.s. 

81 

s. c.s. 

66 

10 

51 

z. c.s. 

i 82 

s. c.s. 

65 

11 

52 

z. c.s. 

80 

s. c.s. 

66 

12 

53 

z. c.s. 

80 

s. c.s. 

66 

13 

53 

z. c.s. 

! 78 

s. c.s. 

66 

14 • 

50 

z. c.s. 

78 

s. c.s. 

66 

15* 

49 

z . c.s . 

81 

s. c.s. 

65 

16 

51 

z. c.s. 

80 

z. c.s. 

6S 

17 

52 

z. c.s. 

80 

z. c.s. 

63 

18 1 

52 

z% s.c. 

79 

s. c.s. 

64 

19 

52 

z. c.s. 

78 

s. c.s. 

63 

29 

53 

z. c.s. 

81 

S. C • s. 

65 

21 

54 

z. c.s. 

82 

s. c.s. 

66 

22 i 

55 

z. c.s. 

82 

z. c.s. 

66 

23 j 

55 i 

z. c. 

77 

z. c. 

65 

24 

53 

z. c.s. 

75 

z. c. 

65 

25 

53 

z. c.s. 

74 

z. c.s. 

64 

26 

53 

z. c.s. 

75 

z. c.s. 

63 

27 

53 

z. C.S. 

78 

z. c.s. 

65 

28 

53 ; 

z. c.s. 

77 1 

z. c.s. 

65 

29 

53 

z. c.s. 

so 

z* c.s. 

65 

30 

56 

z. c.s. 

81 

s. c. 

63 


Sunset. 


\V. 


Remarks. 


z. c. 
z. c. 
z. c. 
s. c. 
s. c. 
s. c.s. 
s» c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
8. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
Si c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
s. c. 
z. c. 
z. c.s. 
z. c.s. 

/. Cis. 

z. c.s. 
s. c.s. 
z. c. 


Mild afternoon. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.J 

Ditto.f 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Rained a little last night and this evening, 
Rained heavily this afternoon. 

Mild afternoon.^ 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


No. 45. 

Mr. Lespard to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 4.) 


Right Honourable Sir, Bangor House, Buckenham Road, Brighton, July 2, 1867. 

AS the release of the Abyssinian captives appears to be a most difficult matter, 1 
take the liberty of suggesting a plan that 1 think would be likely to succeed. Every civilized 
Government or nation must sympathize; hence could not a joint demand be made, or at 
least a request, from every European Power ? I cannot help thinking this would effect 
more than all the presents you could send. I shall think no Power would object, and if it 
should succeed, no individual would be more pleased than your obedient servant. 

(Signed) W. LESPARD. 


No. 46. 

Mr. Davis to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 6.) 

My Lord, 25, Via dei Pandolfini, Florence, July 2, 1867. 

YESTERDAY 1 wrote to the India Office, begging for a settlement of my claim, 
relative to the Abyssinian coal discovery, and I now take the liberty of addressing your 
Lordship on the subject of the British captives in Abyssinia, to which I feel confident your 
Lordship will give the consideration it merits. 

In an interview 1 had with Earl Russell at the Foreign Office in 1863, I informed his 
Lordship of intrigues which had been set on foot at Gondar, with a view to frustrate British 
influence. 1 stated that the servants of the British Consul at Massowah were in the pay of 
the hostile party, and that the despatches which the Consul received from the Foreign 
Office, before coming into his hands, were invariably first taken to that party, opened, copied, 
translated into Amhari, and, when the contents were prejudicial to the Government of 

* Received letters from Emperor. 


t Messengers to coast. 


J Messengers from coast. 
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Theodore, that despatch was forwarded to the King. Copies of these documents are now in 
a public office of a European Government. 

Now, it appears that the Consul favoured the rebel who attempted to supplant 
Theodore on the Abyssinian throne, and promised to aid him with arms and ammunition. 
The Consul wrote to the Foreign Office on the subject, and it seems that the Earl of Clarendon, 
under whose auspices I excavated the rains of Carthage, seconded the views of the British 
Representative at Massowah. His Lordship’s reply, promising supplies of arms, underwent 
the regular manipulation, and by that channel reached the eyes of the Abyssinian King. 
His Majesty swore vengeance, and what other vengeance than that which he has taken was 
within the reach of Theodore ? 

All this I explained to Earl Russell, and at the same time suggested a plan for 
remedying the evil, and this before any British subject was seized by the Abyssinian 
Government. 

I failed to make the impression 1 desired on bis Lordship's mind, and no notice was 
taken of what I said. 

On my return from Abyssinia I had occasion to correspond with the India Office 
on the Coal discovery, and in one of my letters (which your Lordship can see, page 26, in 
the pamphlet which I forward by this post) I suggested a simple and certain way of liberating 
the captives, and at the same time re-establish a good understanding between Her Majesty’s 
Government and King Theodore. But, though Sir Charles Wood replied to my letter, 
he carefully avoided saying a word about the Abyssinian captives. 

Private friends have repeatedly urged me to appeal to the public press, but I have 
invariably declined doing so on account of the esteem and respect I have for Lord Clarendon, 
whose share in this transaction might be misconstrued by many; and, besides, I hoped all 
along that Her Majesty’s Government would adopt some successful plan for effecting the 
object in view. 

I now understand that it is proposed to send an armed force to Abyssinia, and if this 
information is correct I beg to offer my services to Her Majesty’s Government, feeling 
perfectly certain that 1 shall be able to secure a peaceful victory by a simple demonstration 
of force. My travels in different parts of Africa, my having been connected with African 
expeditions composed, sometimes, of 30,000 men, my knowledge of African character and 
habits, as is evident from my published works, and my being accompanied by Professor 
Sapeto, who has lived fourteen years in the very country to which the expedition is 
directed, and to whom Theodore, himself, is indebted for his own life;—all these consider¬ 
ations induce me to offer my services, and to speak with the utmost confidence of the 
result I anticipate. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that we shall succeed in 
releasing the prisoners (if still alive), some of whom are my personal friends, and of 
stipulating an advantageous Treaty with the Ruler of Abyssinia. 

Trusting that Her Majesty’s Government will accept my services, I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. DAVIS. 


No. 47. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Lovell. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 8, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd instant, offering to proceed to Abyssinia to endeavour to obtain the release of the 
British captives detained in that country ; and I am to convey to you his Lordship’s 
thanks for this offer, of which, however, he will not avail himself. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 48. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Hearsey. 

Sj r> Foreign Office, July 8. 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd instant, suggesting a mode of obtaining the release of the British captives in Abyssinia, 
and I am to thank you for this communication. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY 
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No. 49. 

Mr. Murray to Colonel Haly. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 8, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
3rd instant, offering your services and making suggestions with reference to procuring the 
release of the British captives in Abyssinia. I am to thank you for this communication, 
but, I am to add, that suggestions with regard to military operations should rather be 
addressed to the Secretary of State for War than to this office. 

w 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 50. 

Mr. Petherick to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 8.) 

My Lord, The Tookul, Henley-on-Thames, July 7, 1867. 

IN conformity with the wishes of your Lordship expressed to me by letter on the 5th 
instant, that it would be more convenient if I would put my suggestions, with respect to 
the relief of the captives in Abyssinia, in writing, I beg to submit the following brief state¬ 
ment of the most inexpensive, and to my mind, according to the present position of our 
relations with Theodore, the safest means to coerce him to release the prisoners in his 
possession. 

Your Lordship is aware of the absence of salt in Abyssinia, and that it has to be 
imported from the coast. Of the importance of salt as an article of consumption I need 
not dwell; but perhaps it may not be so well known that in Abyssinia proper, and many 
of its dependencies and neighbouring territories, it is so valuable as to form an universal 
object for barter, and is equivalent in value to coin. 

The plan that I have the honour to suggest for the consideration of your Lordship is, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, in concord with his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt, should 
establish and entertain a small but efficient naval and military force at Massowah, so 
disposable as to establish a blockade for the prevention of all communication between 
Abyssinia and the coast on the one hand, and with the Egyptian dependencies of the 
Soudan on the other. 

It would be a matter for consideration whether the blockade should be so stringent 

o 

as to annul all possible intercourse between the above named points, and comprise the 
seizure of merchandize and individuals as counter hostages to guarantee the safety of the 
prisoners, or whether it should be confined to prevent the transit of salt into Abyssinia. 

It seems to be beyond a doubt that Theodore of late has met with many reverses, and 
it is to be concluded in proportion that he is losing power, the several native Chieftains 
must acquire it. 

Therefore, as soon as the avowed object of the blockade shall have become apparent, 
and that it will last until the conditions thereof shall have been complied with, in my 
humble opinion the effect will be that not only the energy of the Chieftains but that of 
entire populations will be directed to consummate the safety and release of the captives. 

The limits of a letter necessarily restrict me to brevity, and it was with a vieu T to a 
more elaborate communication of my ideas that I ventured to solicit an interview with 
your Lordship. 

I can only add that in the event of the foregoing being deemed worthy of your Lord¬ 
ship’s consideration I shall be happy to contribute any further information in my power 
in connection with the subject. 

* T havo 

(Signed) ' JOHN PETHERICK. 
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No. 51. 

Mr. Pur day to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 8.) 

My Lord, 24, Great Marlborough Street , July 8, 1867. 

THE following is a copy of a letter from the Rev. H. A. Stern, just received by his 
wife, and I thought it important that your Lordship should see it. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) C. H. PURDAY. 


Inclosure in No. 51. 


The Rev. H. Stern to Mrs. Stern. 

My dear Charlotte, Magdala , May 2, 1867. 

I JUST add a line to my letter of yesterday, as it is doubtful whether the opportunity 
for writing will not, before many days have elapsed, become exceedingly difficult, if not 
utterly impossible. The return of Mr. Flad, the disappointment of the King in not obtaining 
the requested accession to his white victims, and the consciousness that neither intrigue 
nor cunning will avail him to extort fresh concessions from the British Government or the 
generosity of British Christians: all, I believe, combine to bring, ere long, our melancholy 
and doleful history to a crisis. Every day, nay every hour, we expect to be translerred to 
the common prison, and to get hand-chains again. Only a week ago upwards of 
200 prisoners, among whom are persons of high rank, w T ere ordered to be executed. This 
indiscriminate massacre, which has probably been prompted by the want of guards, indi¬ 
cates no improvement in the tyrant’s temper. We fear that wilful, wicked misrepresenta¬ 
tions, and cruel, unpardonable selfishnsss, united in concealing the true state of our 
position, and the well-known designs of the King. 

God, in his infinite mercy may interpose and deliver us; and if not, our separation 
will only be for a short period, and our union in glory for ever and ever. God bless you, 
my love, and the darling children; and that w T e may both receive strength according to 
our need, is the prayer of your ever affectionate husband. 

(Signed) HENRY A. STERN. 


No. 52. 

Captain Snow to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 8.) 

My Lord, 11, Grove Place , Brompton Road, July 8, 1867. 

THE accompanying extracts (which please return) will explain who I am. 

I have just arrived from a five years’ residence and travel in America. 

Captain Cameron, the representative of the English flag in Abyssinia is, I find, still 
held a captive. He was my room-mate at Manchester during the meeting ot the British 
Association in 1861. 

I have long conceived a plan for the deliverance, in a friendly manner, of him and his 
companions. 

The plan will not incur much expense, comparatively. 

I believe it will be more effectual than making war, or any further negotiations with a 
barbarous Monarch. 

When Dr. Wolff went in search of the Bokhara captives, I volunteered to accompany 

him. 

I volunteered, and went in search of the unfortunate Franklin expedition. 

I did the same in reference to Captain Gardiner’s untimely end by starvation among 

the Fuegians. 

I propose the same now as regards my friend Captain Cameron. 

If your Lordship will grant me an interview, I can soon explain my plans. 

Mv time in England being, however, limited, as my wife is at home at her residence 
on the Hudson, New York, I would request the favour of an early answer, and am, &c. 

(Signed) W. PARKER SNOW. 


S 
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No. 53. 


Mr. Murray to Colonel Merewether. 

Sir* Foreign Office, July 10, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches of the 
11th, 17tb, and 24th May, and 6th ultimo, containing further accounts from the captives 
in Abyssinia; and I am to transmit to you, for your information, copies of letters to and 

from the War Office in regard to the course to be adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter.* ' . 

I am kc. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 



No. 54. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Davis. 

Sir* Foreign Office, July 10, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd instant, offering your services to endeavour to obtain the release of the British captives 
in Abyssinia; and I am to thank you for this offer, but to inform you that his Lordship 
does not think it likely that Her Majesty’s Government can make your services available. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 55. 

Mr. Statham to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 11.) 

The Memorial of John Lee Statham, F.R.G.S., L.D.S., R.C.S., &c., 

Humbly sheweth, 

THAT your memorialist believes that an imperative message from Her Majesty, 
demanding the release of the Abyssinian captives, may be of service. And your 
memorialist prays that he may be allowed to convey such missive to the Emperor 
Theodorus of Abyssinia; and your memorialist will ever pray, &c. 

(Signed) L. J. STATHAM. 

P-S.—Memorialist had the honour of commanding a company of volunteers for 

six months in the field, and afterwards ior nine months was in command of Fort Grey 
during the last Kaffir war. 



No. 56. 


Mr. Murray to Mr. Lespard. 

. Foreign Office, July 1 1 , 1 867. 

1 AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd instant, and to thank you for the suggestions therein made regarding the means to be 
used for procuring the release of the British captives in Abyssiuia. 

I am, &c. 

• (Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 



No. 57. 


Mr. Murray to Mr. Petherick. 

Sir ’ * a Tijr 1 * | , _ , Foreign Office, July 11,1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

7th instant relative to the best means of procuring the release of the British captives in 

' * Nos. 31 and 37. 
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Abyssinia, and I am to thank you, for the suggestions made by you which shall be duly 
considered. 

I am, &c. 

- (Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 58. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Purday. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 11, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th instant, relative to the British captives in Abyssinia, and I am to thank you for this 
communication. 

• ■ • • • I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 59. 

Mr. Murray to Captain Snoiv. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 11, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th instant, requesting his Lordship to grant you an interview in order that you may 
explain to him a plan lor liberating the British captives in Abyssinia, and I am to request 
you to have the goodness to put your suggestions in writing. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 60. 

Captain Snow to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 13.) 

My Lord, 11, Grove Place , Brompton Road, July 12, 1867. 

I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 12th instant, and herewith 
reply. 

In speaking of a plan for the deliverance of our countrymen detained in a painful 
captivity by the Abyssinian Monarch, I ought, more strictly, to have said a variety of 
plans according to circumstances, without being confined to any specific plan. But the 
leading feature in my ideas is as follows:— 

You are aware, my Lord, that all “ medicine men,” “ wizards,” “ demented persons,” 
“ cunning men,” “skilful craftsmen,” &c., are, in a measure, held sacred in the East. I 
have found it so among all the many wild tribes visited by me in various parts of the 
globe; and a reference to any of my works, or to official reports, will show that I have 
invariably succeeded among even the most savage races of mankind. I simply study 
them, and then adapt myself to their ways (without entirely losing my own self-respect), 
until I win their goodwill and carry my point. . 

It may appear absurd to relate how—sometimes as an acrobat, then a medicine man, 
next a grave reader of the stars, or a laughing merry-andrew, but always kind and gentle, 
as well as firm—I have got on. Playing with the children, admiring the women—no 
matter how ugly, and humouring the men (who are often but big babies), I have passed 
scatheless through wild people who, before and afterwards (most remarkably in two cases, 
Australia and Tierra del Fuego), murdered the white men visiting them. A bold, fierce 
dash, with no shadow of timidity, is, however, necessary, and they respect it. 

But to sum up all oti this point, let me simply say that a man must be a student of 
human nature in all its variety, and, with a shrewd, penetrating mind, work upon it as he 
finds best at the time. To this there must be an eye which never quails; and though I 
profess no adherence to any particular dogma of spiritualism or mesmerism, yet I add that 
magnetic power can be tried and, as I well know, tried successfully. 

To you, my Lord, and to thinking minds of experience, these remarks will not, on 
consideration, appear rhapsodical or visionary. I have no visionary ideas at all in me. 
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Real matter of fact is ever before my eyes. But I do believe that in a good and righteous 
cause (and what can be more good and righteous than the trying to save others, especially 
in connection with the honour of our beloved flag ?), God deigns to manifest his counte¬ 
nance and support to whomsoever may have faith in him. not omitting manly self-reliance, 
and courageous trust in a strong mind, with a supple arm. 

Thus, then, coupled with what I propose:— 

I would suggest that I be sent out armed with full authority (secret) to demand 
support from British officials wherever found ; that I take upon myself such character as 
I may find best suited to ingratiate myself with the monarch and his people ; and, as I do 
not speak the language, a faithful interpreter be found to act as a sort of connection to 
me—a partly dumb man. 

I would enter Abyssinia from the east, as an Arab, and not appear, unless afterwards 
necessary, as a European. 

My after plans would be guided by circumstances, but the main object should be to 
make myself serviceable to the Ruler of the people and his courtiers; then strive (of 
course it would be at the risk of my head or my freedom) to effect the escape of our 
friends, if I failed in securing the Emperor’s good graces and so obtaining their release. 
In other words, I am willing to go and try to be of use to this Monarch, so that, while 
myself perhaps an hostage, my boon for the release of the poor captives might be 
granted. 

Ward, Chief Mandarin in China, and Burgevine, Generalissimo of the army, were 
both originally humble American sailors. 

Of course there are numerous other details which might be mentioned; but, my Lord, 
1 am but just breathing from a two years’ laborious task in writing an historical work, 
and I feel myself almost unable to sit down again for any time to the pen. 

If, mv Lord, this offer is accepted, I am bound to say that I should need some 
provision for my poor wife during my absence. Moreover, as I am actuated by no other 
motive save that of humanity and the honour of our native flag, I must beg that no 
misunderstanding of my position in the matter be made. If the Government accepts my 
services in this attempt, I feel hopeful that the nobility of soul which characterizes those 
in power in England, as occasionally contrasted with much of a different kind I find abroad, 
will comprehend me aright, and make me feel that trust and respect is given me. 

As for my return, 1 have that same faith, religiously, and an incomprehensible some¬ 
thing else mentally, which inspires me onward with the belief of success, and which, years 
before we knew' the fact, told me (see how truly prophetic I was, by examining the Arctic 
Blue Books, March 1850) where Franklin’s companions were, and how r they could be 
saved, and also which made me successful in Tierra del Fuego and elsewhere. 

And now, my Lord, having briefly imparted my ideas, I w'ill merely add that, should 
the Government accept me, I would suggest that I be sent out as a special messenger, 
with such instructions as you may deem best, and with no more publicity than actually 
required. 

As to securing perfect obedience to such instructions, I can say nothing more than 
that it would be absolutely necessary for me to be in as frequent communication with your 
Lordship as possible. 

As I am now busy in reading over my work for the press, I trust your Lordship will 
kindly favour me with as speedy a reply as possible, that I may arrange my movements 
while here. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) W. PARKER SNOW. 


No. 61. 

Captain Russell to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 13.) 

My Lord, 24 , Mar sham Street, Westminster, July 12, 1867. 

1 THIS morning did myself the honour to call on your Lordship, and I now lose no 
time in complying with the directions I received at the Foreign Office, to furnish your 
Lordship with a statement in writing of my views and propositions. I must inform your 
Lordship that I am now at this moment exceeding my leave, having made arrangements to 
sail for Calcutta about the 22nd instant. 1 have seen long and active service with the 
Irregular Cavalry in India, and during the mutiny was constantly engaged, and frequently 
made sudden dashes upon forts and walled places, invariably with success. I have taken 
a great interest in the Abyssinian captives, and am ready, should my proposal be accepted. 






to devote myself to the task of rescuing them, about which I entertain little doubt. But 
I must impress on your Lordship that my success in such an attempt will entirely depend 
on the way in which it is arranged and carried out. In the first place, to send an officer 
(as I understand is proposed) to Massowah to make arrangements for the commissariat 
and prepare for the arrival of troops, would, in my opinion, prove the most insane and 
disastrous step that could be taken, and the most at variance with the strategy necessary 
to, and inseparable from, such a service. It would, I feel assured, be the cause of every 
one of the captives being instantly put to death, glutted as the Emperor Theodorus is at 
this moment with the blood of numbers of the few adherents he has left. The only sure 
way would be by making the most sudden dash practicable, and this could only be effected 
by cavalry and horse artillery. I do not think infantry would render much aid, as it would 
be from first to last a question of speed. I do not think that English cavalry would be so 
effective as Indian horse, because both native men and native horses would better endure 
the campaign in such a country as Abyssinia. If infantry are sent they should consist of 
Beloochs. I should propose that a force of three regiments of Seikh or Pashan Cavalry be 
at once ordered to Aden, supported by three troops of Bombay Horse Artillery. With 
this force landed at Massowah I will engage to penetrate the country, surround and make 
a dash at Magdala; and if, as I understand, an officer is already at Massowah making 
commissariat arrangements, the sooner active measures are taken the better. 

Native troops require far less commissariat incumbrances than European troops. 
They are well officered, and would be more quickly and better handled. I should also 
be glad that the naval aid should be under the command of such an officer as Captain 
Cecil Westbrook of Her Majesty’s ship “ Victoria,” B. M., who has been long on the 
Aden station under the immediate orders of Captain Merewether, and who has acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Abyssinian coast and country, and is a good Oriental linguist. 
My proposal, if accepted, could be accelerated by telegraphing to Bombay for the necessary 
troops to be forwarded to Aden while the commissariat arrangements might be proceeded 
with. 

In the event of its being decided to trust* to me the command of this expedition my 
leave would have to be extended at once, as my time for sailing for Calcutta is fixed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. J. RUSSELL, Captain , 

Her Majesty's Bengal Army. 




No. 62. 


Mr. Hearsey to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 15.) 

My Lord, July 12, 1867. 

BEING aware that private correspondence often gives fuller intelligence than official, 
I have the honour to inform your Lordship that in a private letter from Lieutenant 
Carew, commanding the “ Dalhousie ” (who has been sent to Massowah by Colonel Mere¬ 
wether for some political reason respecting the Abyssinian prisoners), that officer states 
“that it is the belief of all there (Aden and Massowah) that the Emperor Theodore w'ill 
give us the trouble of landing a force on the shores of Abyssinia, and that when he sees 
we are really in earnest he will give up the prisoners, and not murder them as is generally 
supposed, as he in reality dreads the pow r er of England.” 

Seeing in yesterday’s paper that the Honourable the Member for Aberdeen w T as going 
to ask some questions on this subject on Monday next, I thought that this reliable 
private information might be of use to your Lordship. 

. . . . About fifty miles south of Massowah is a place called, I believe, Staveley 

bay; a range of hills of upwards of 9,000 feet in altitude run down to within 10 or 15 miles 
of the coast at the bottom of this bay. Very little difficulty or expense would be incurred 
to have this bay explored and soundings taken as to whether ships of large size could sail 
up it, and a small expedition sent into this range of hills to explore as to w'hether any use 
could be made of them as a cantonment for a military expedition, for the climate of 
Massowah and the adjacent coasts is terrible. Lieutenant Carew, concerning this, states, 
“Aden, in comparison to this place, is cool, and India, after my stay here, will be a 
perfect paradise.” 

But if these hills were found practicable (water and provisions, &c., obtainable) one 
of the greatest of the difficulties, in case that an expedition is deemed necessary, will be 
overcome, and our troops could be located in a comparatively cool climate. 

If I receive any further information on this subject from Lieutenant Carew (as I hear 
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of him every mail) I will, if agreeable to your Lordship, forward to you any intelligence 
I may hear or receive. 

have &c 

(Signed) ’ A. W. HEARSEY. 


No. 63. 

Sir S. Baker to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 15.) 

My Lord, Athenaum Club, July 13, 1867. 

HAYING been requested to offer a written statement of the difficulties that would 
attend an attack upon Abyssinia to effect the liberation of the captives, I have the honour 
of laying before your Lordship an outline of the principal features of the frontier, followed 
by certain suggestions that w'ould reduce those difficulties to a minimum. 

The east and west coasts of the Red Sea are claimed by Turkey and Egypt. They 
are arid and desert, generally devoid of fresh water, with a burning temperature, from 
March to the end of September, of 105° to 120° Fahrenheit in the shade. 

The two principal ports on the west coast are, Souakim, north latitude 19°, and 
Massowah, north latitude 15° 35'. Both afford good harbours. Souakim is the most 
central station, from w hich radiate the regular caravan-routes to Cassala, the capital of the 
Taka province, from sixteen to twenty days’ journey for a heavily-laden camel; and the 
same distance to the town of Berber, on the Nile, in latitude 18° north. 

Souakim is under an Egyptian Governor, who can collect any number of camels from 
the Arab tribes, with the necessary water-skins for the Desert journey; thus it is the 
direct route to Cassala for all military operations from Egypt. The troops are delivered 
in four days from Suez, with their supplies prepared in Cairo; thus in four days and a-half 
they can be supported from head-quarters with stores and reinforcements, transported by 
railroad to Suez, and from thence by steamers to Souakim. 

The water at Souakim is brackish (similar to that of Aden), therefore a large supply 
of Nile water should be brought in tanks from Suez, at which place the fresh-water Canal 
delivers an inexhaustible store. 

As the Egyptian authorities are in the habit of transporting troops direct to Cassala 
by Souakim, that route is free from all difficulty. 

Throughout the Desert route fodder for the camels is afforded by numerous mimosas; 
thus a supply of corn is unnecessary. Water is found every second or third day. 

Cassala, the capital of Taka province, is on the extreme limit of the Egyptian frontier, 
bordering the Bas£ (enemies of Abyssinia), through which country a route is practicable 
into the heart of Abyssinia. The town of Cassala is fortified, as the principal arsenal and 
garrison of Eastern Upper Egypt. From 6,000 to 8,000 troops are usually quartered in 
the district. The surrounding country is inhabited by numerous tribes of warlike Arabs 
subject to the Egyptian Government. 

Cassala is situated upon the river Gash or Mareb, which although dry during the hot 
months, affords an unlimited supply of good water from wells dug in its sandy bed. 
During the dry season, from 15th November until 1st June, the climate is healthy, but at 
all other seasons the country is extremely dangerous. 

The rainy season commences early in June, and continues until the middle of 
September. A peculiar fly appears with the first rains,‘that destroys all domestic animals, 
and would utterly vanquish an army by annihilating the beasts of transport. The Arabs 
migrate with their flocks and herds at the commencement of the rains, and congregate in 
the desert about Gozerajup, ninety-six miles north of Cassala, which at that season abounds 
in pasturage and is extremely healthy, and free from the fatal fly. 

The great Nubian desert ceases at Gozerajup, which is the extreme southern limit of 
sterility; from that point the country is under the influence of the periodical rains; the 
soil is extremely rich as we approach the south, but in the wet season it becomes utterly 
impassable, the mud being several feet in depth. 

At the cessation of the rains, on about September 15, the country is a dense mass of 
high grass and rank vegetation; the torrents are serious obstacles, and no military 
operations can take place until November; at that time the grass becomes parched, and 
the prarics are cleared by fire. 

From November 1 until June 1 the entire country is most favourable to military 
movements; no tents are required, as there is no rain for seven months ; the ground is 
perfectly dry and so free from dew from December until May that the guns do not rust 
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when resting at night upon the ground; the men simply require a light blanket to protect 
the n from the chill of the night breeze. 

Throughout this country any number of camels can be procured for transport; 
cattle, sheep, and goats are plentiful; corn, “ dhurra ” (sorghum vulgare), is abundant, at 
the low price of 15 piastres per rachel (3s. Id. for 500 lbs.). Thus, throughout the 
southern frontier of Upper Egypt there are abundant supplies, and a favourable climate 
for an army from November until June, after which a residence in the fertile countries 
would be fatal to man and beast; accordingly, they must fall back with the Arabs to the 
healthy deserts. 

Accepting Cassala as the base of operations, the communication would be as 
follows:— 

Letter post to Souakim, five days, equal to ten days post to Cairo. 

Supplies and reinforcements, twenty (or twenty-five) days from Cairo. 

Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan provinces, is situated at the junction of the 
Blue and White Niles. The population is about 30,000, and it generally contains a 
garrison of about 8,000 troops, while 5,000 or 6,000 additional regulars and irregulars are 
scattered throughout the province. 

From July until October, the Blue Nile is navigable for large vessels to the 11° north 
latitude at Fazoklo. 

There are five steamers at Khartoum, and numerous vessels that would in a few days 
transport an army of 3,000 men to a position within about five days march of Gellabat 
(Metemma) the principal market town of the west of Abyssinia; thus Khartoum would 
be a base, from which ammunition, &c. could be supplied either direct to the camp at 
Gellabat, or to a point still farther south of Fazoklo, that would cut off the retreat of 
Theodorus. 

The difficulties and the advantages of climate enumerated in the description of Cassala 
are equally applicable to the position of Gellabat and the Blue Nile, with one important 
exception; should operations be necessary during the rains, there is no healthy retreat for 
the troops, such as the desert of Gozerajup, but they must push into the high and healthy 
lands of Abyssinia for the wet season. 

It will therefore be apparent, that great advantages are afforded for an invasion of 
Abyssinia from the entire line of the Egyptian frontier; i.e. seven clear months of dry 
weather, with a healty climate, and two distinct bases for operations, Khartoum and 
Cassala; both of which are free from interruption, and are in direct communication with 
Cairo. Thus, the entire forces can be engaged in offensive movements, as no protection 
is required to preserve the line of communication in the rear; while the entire frontier is 
rich in supplies, beasts of burthen, and friendly Arabs. On the one hand, there is water 
communication between Suez and Souakim; on the other, a navigable river (Blue Nile) 
and a line of steamers between Khartoum and Fazoklo. 

Massow r ah has been suggested as a favourable base of operation. I cannot see the 
slightest advantage in this position to counterbalance the numerous and serious obstacles 
presented to an invasion from that point. Upwards of 300 miles from the capital, this 
entire distance must be traversed through an enemy’s country. An immense force will be 
necessary to keep open the communication with the rear ; there will be no means of 
transport; neither supplies, as the natives will drive off their flocks and herds to the 
interior upon the approach of our troops ; and the King Theodorus will be daily apprised 
by spies of their advance. His first movement will baffle the expedition: with his rear 
open, he will retreat with the captives to mountainous fastnesses in the distant Galla 
country, as a fox will steal from a covert. 

An invasion of Abyssinia may be effected in three methods : 

1. By an alliance with Egypt. 

2. By independent British forces. 

3. By the employment of 4,000 Indian troops, in conjunction with a paid Egyptian 

contingent, commanded by a British officer. The Viceroy to hand over 6,000 
troops to British service. 

In all cases the attack must take place from the Egyptian frontier. Souakim to form the 
point de depart for troops acting from the East. 

1. “Alliance with Egypt.”—This would secure the object of the expedition without 
delay. Troops would be sent from Khartoum to Fazoklo and Gellabat, and at once cut off 
the retreat of Theodorus to the Galla, while a division from Cassala would cross into Tigrd, 
and place the King between two fires. At the same time a British division would occupy 
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a position in advance of Massowah, and send an ultimatum, allowing a specified time for 
the safe delivery of the captives at head-quarters, or, in default, the combined forces would 
invade the country, and close in upon the army of Theodorus from three points. Jn case 
of an alliance with Egypt, a British Commissioner should accompany the Egyptian forces 
to treat with the King Theodorus—to guarantee the retreat of the Egyptian troops should 
the captives be liberated—but to order their advance into Abyssinia should harm befal 
them. The threat of letting loose the Turks, as they are called, upon Abyssinia would 
compel Theodorys to terms, as the entire country would unite in revolution against him 
should he incur the risk of an Egyptian invasion for the sake of the prisoners. 

The reward for the co-operation of Egypt should be that portion of Abyssinia hitherto 
contested between the great chain of mountains that forms a natural boundary, and the 
Atbara River on the west. 

2. “ Independent British forces ” would succeed in conquering Abyssinia by an advance 
as proposed through Souakim, and the occupation of a position inland from Massowah, 
but I do not think they would succeed in liberating the captives, as, the rear being open, 
Theodorus would retreat with them to the interior. They would also have many difficulties 
to contend with, as the Egyptians would not afford them that active assistance in procuring 
supplies and means of transport that they would if themselves allied in action. 

3. “ The employment of 4,000 Indian troops in conjunction with 6,000 men of an 
Egyptian contingent in British pay ” would render the expedition entirely independent, 
and would avoid all ulterior complications w'ith Egypt. 

Orders would at once be sent to Khartoum to prepare boats and stores, and to 
expedite 6,000 men, in two divisions, to arrive in the last week of October—2,000 at 
Gellabat and 4,000 to the east of Fazoklo, in the rear of Magdela, the head-quarters of 
Theodorus and the captives. The troops at Gellabat would be supported by thousands of 
the Dabaina, Shookeryiah, and Kunana Arabs, with unlimited means of transport in 
camels and supplies of all kinds; w r hile the Indian forces at Cassala would be equally 
supported by the Haddendowa, Hallonga, Bishareen, and Hamran Arabs—the latter being 
the most magnificent swordsmen of the border tribes. 

The Indian force would consist of 4,000 men landed at Souakim, and marched to 
Cassala as a base for future operations. Should reinforcements be necessary, they could at 
once be forwarded from Aden, three days’ steaming from Souakim. 

A division of 2,000 men (Indian troops) would be disembarked on the coast opposite 
Massowah, and would afford a demonstration upon the eastern frontier. 

Abyssinia would thus be commanded at three points. Theodorus would be taken in 
the real'by the division at Fazoklo, and his retreat cut off; while an advance of the 
4,000 Indian troops from Cassala into Tigre would form a nucleus for the rebels already ' 
in arms against the King, to rally around. Arrived in Tigre, the division from Cassala 
could march to the west upon Magdela ; as the 2,000 division on the coast of Massowah, 
would hold the rear and keep open the communication. 

Theodorus would at once be surrounded ; the Egyptian division from Fazoklo would 
march direct upon Magdela, from which there would be no retreat. Abyssinia would be 
in the possession of the British forces before the expiration of the dry season. 

A British Commissioner would accompany the Egyptian contingent to direct the 
operations and to treat for the liberation of the captives prior to the general advance of 
the three divisions. 

Abyssinia would be compelled to pay the cost of the expedition, and would be occu¬ 
pied by a portion of the British forces as a material guarantee until the final settlement of 
our claims. 

i MOVP & r P 

(Signed) ’ SAM. W. BAKER. 


No. 64. - 

Dr. Beke to Lord Stanley.—(Received July 16.) 

My Lord, Bekesbourne, July 15, 1867. 

I WAS duly favoured with Mr. Murray’s letter of the 4th instant, acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter which I had the honour to address to your Lordship on the 29th 
ultimo, referring to a previous one of the 13th ultimo. 

I now feel it to be my duty to direct your Lordship’s attention to a letter in the 
“Pall Mall Gazette” of the 11th instant, from “a correspondent,” who, from the manner 
in which he expresses himself, may be imagined to have had access to official sources of 
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information respecting the contemplated expedition against Abyssinia. If this be the case, 
I can only hope that the opinions entertained by him are not those of the authorities 
having the direction of such an expedition, inasmuch as some of those opinions are mani¬ 
festly founded on erroneous or quite insufficient data. 

The writer states, that the nearest and best road from Massowah to Gondar or 
Magdala is by Dobarwa, Axum, and Shird, and that on this road two ranges of mountains 
and two considerable rivers have to be crossed. 

A reference to the map of Abyssinia, forming inclosure No. 2 in the letter which I had 
the honour to address to your Lordship on the 12th of April last, will show that the road 
thus recommended, which in my said letter is spoken of as “ the middle road,” is neither 
the nearest nor the best to Magdala, whatever it may be to Gondar ; on which latter place, 
however, it would be useless to march, because it is no longer the capital of the Emperor 
Theodore, he having destroyed and abandoned it, and it being now (if I mistake not) in 
the occupation of Tessu Gobazye, one of the insurgent Chiefs. The crossing of two range 
of mountains and two considerable rivers—the Mareb and Takkazye—would not merely 
be a work of supererogation, but (to repeat the words of my said letter) “ the selection of 
that road for the march of an invading army would be attended with a considerable loss of 
time, might occasion the illness or death of a large number of men, and might even place 
in jeopardy the success of a campaign.” 

In the second place, the correspondent of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” says, that mules 
and camels are the animals best adapted to the country.” On this point I would beg 
leave to quote a passage from Major Harris’ work, “ The Highlands of Ethiopia.” Speaking 
of the arrival on the frontiers of Shoa of the Mission from the British Government to 
King Sahela Selasye, that officer says (vol. ii, page 325, 2nd edit.):—“ As well from the 
severity of the climate as from the steepness of the rugged mountains of Abyssinia, the 
camel becomes useless as a beast of burthen ; and none being ever taken beyond the 
frontier, many of the Walasma’s retinue now gazed on the ungainly quadrupeds for the 
first time.” Consequently (as he states in page 352) the presents for the King and the 
baggage of the Mission were “ consigned to the shoulders of 600 grumbling Moslem 
porters.” 

In like manner the baggage of Mr. Rassam and his party, as long as they travelled 
through the frontier districts between Massowah and Matemma, was carried on camels; 
but when they started from Matemma for the Emperor’s camp, “ they had no less than 
1,200 porters.” 

My own three years’ personal experience of travelling in Abyssinia is, that whilst 
camels are used in the low and desert countries, and bullocks in parts of Tigre near the 
coast, the general means of transport on the table-land, that is to say, throughout 
Abyssinia, properly so called, are mules, asses, horses and men. When I went to Shoa in 
1840, my baggage (like that of Major Harris’ mission in the year following) was conveyed 
by cameis across the deserts of the Danakil between Tajurrah and the frontier of Shoa; 
but in all my subsequent peregrinations through most of the provinces of the empire, I 
used mules and horses, with occasional porters for light weights; and on leaving the 
country in 1843, I took my mules down to ’Mkuller, opposite Massowah. 

On my recent visit to Abyssinia, my baggage was carried by camels from ’Mkuller to 
the fort of Mount Shumfaite, in the valley of the Hadas, when it was taken up to the table¬ 
land on bullocks sent down for that purpose by the inhabitants of Halai; and on my 
return to Massowah, the same people brought it down all the way to Arkiko on bullocks 
and asses (with also a lew porters), without employing camels at all. 

As the success of any warlike expedition into Abyssinia will depend on the prepara¬ 
tions and arrangements made for it, far more than on the general efficiency and conduct of 
the army itself, I am sure that your Lordship will not be displeased by the observations 
which l have thus taken the liberty of making. 

n vp 

(Signed) ’ CHARLES BEKE. 


No. 65. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Statham. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 16, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
instant, offering to proceed to Abyssinia to effect the liberation of the British captives 

U 
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detained in that country; and I am to thank you for this offer of service, of which, however. 
Her Majesty’s Government will not avail themselves. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 66. 

Mr. Murray to Sir S. Baker. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 16, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
instant, offering suggestions as to the best means to be adopted for securing the liberation 
of the captives in Abyssinia ; and I am to express to you his Lordship’s best thanks for the 
valuable information therein contained. 

J am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 67. 

Mr. Murray to Sir E. Lugard. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 16, 1867. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 24th ultimo, and to your reply of the 2nd 
instant, respecting Abyssinia, I am directed by Lord Stanley to transmit to you a copy of 
a letter which his Lordship has received from Sir Samuel Baker,* treating upon the question 
of the plan to be adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for endeavouring to effect the 
liberation of the captives. 

Any suggestions from such a well-known explorer of the regions bounding on 
Abyssinia must necessarily be deserving of consideration. 

A copy of this letter will be sent to the India Office. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 68. 

Mr. Murray to Mr. Merivale. 

SJ n> Foreign Office, July 16, 1867. 

LORD STANLEY has been informed by the Secretary of State for War that 
Sir Stafford Northcote has been requested to take steps with a view of ascertaining through 
Indian officers what measures it may be advisable to adopt in order to secure the liberation 
of the British captives in Abyssinia; and I am directed by his Lordship to transmit to 
you, for the information of the Secretary of State for India in Council, a copy of a letter, 
with its inclosure from Sir Samuel Baker, which has this day been addressed to the War 
Office.f 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 69. 

Mr. Murray to Captain Snow. 

gjj^ Foreign Office, July 18, 1867. 

I AM directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
12th instant, and to thank you for your offer to proceed to Abyssinia, in order to 
endeavour to liberate the British captives detained in that country. Her Majesty’s 
Government will not avail themselves of your offer. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


* No. 63. 


•f- No. 67. 
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No. 70. 

> 

Mr. Murray to Captain Russell. 

Foreign Office, July 18, 1867. 

Sir> I AM directed by Lord British 

12th instant, offering to proceed to Abysss * P . that countrv . I a m to thank 

tto — SS“rto jn'formvou that any p^posaU on the subject of 
military operations should be addressed to the Secretary of State for Mar. 

(Signed) ’ JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 71. 

Mr. Murray to Dr. Beke. 


Foreign Office, July 20, 1867. 

1 5ft to d fta y nk you to?~r "^d plrticMXr-tions'on the best means 

of transport, and on the routes in A yssima. j am 

(Signed) ’ JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 72. 

Major Leveson to Lord Stanley. -(Received July 21.) 

, The Ship Hotel, Charing Cross, July 18, 1867. 

offer was declined. pl „ n<5ed and the captives are still in chains, all 

More than two years have p t 'Phi s result might have been 

negotiations having been simply treated wi , P CT last per son to have been sent, 

prognosticated, as an A— « ^ * "“u by ofter nationalities in the East on 

sss ssasiswShiirii-e? -• » 

At last, wearied out with the fruitless P captives shall be set 

negotiate, the nation at large that ^ J 

free, by force if necessary, or that The°dorusthe comni * l enced the live s of all the 

The chances are that when hostile m 1 * * who ig said t0 be at the head of about 

captives will be at once sacrificed, as t o>. Iate them ou t of mere bravado. 

to h allowed to attempt by mediation to rescue a brother 

“““I wan^Imaid^a nd°but very Utile means; all the risk is my own, and I will cheerfully 

run it. , r i;r_ trpasnvp and perhaps even prestige, will be 

f t r W oVnUv CM sh ( mMf M,'a single life’is the only penalty that can be exacted, and 

that will be paid without a regr - L J nd be l ieve that, with tact, the release 

This is the worst new of the case , but l nope Massowah. 

of the captives might be ^ of his territory is in open .revolt 

Under the present cmcnmstances, now 1 intorest to keep on fnendly 

under different leaders. King 1 Iteodorus may h ^ EngUshmen> „ P ,„„den and Bel 

terms with this countn. He ntimate 5 companions for a long series of years , and 1 

Cw the - S 

a f should have wandered over 
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the^cGimiry simply for sport. I do not anticipate much danger to myself were I to go 

A fair Oriental linguist, I have often [travelled alone in Africa having mod , 

expeditions quite as dangerous as the one I now wish to undertake ! ° ™ de Se / eral 

tropical climate, having returned three tim™ f™the wS coast of FniT*^'- 0 a 
besides having made long exploring trips into the interior fro,,, the eaxi coast ’ 

interests. I would endeavour to p2^ Wm to ’end k f r™' ”*** t0 Serve his 
captives, offering to remain myself in theirstead. d b k Cameron and the other 

if possible” LO " iShip Sh °" ld See “ t0 entrust me with this it shall be carried out 

volunteer my s°ervTci“ at’ grct° MlistaiKcreJd”ed Ce to h M t ‘ l in?d’ W °f' d “5“ 

r^tttndj" ss c:: e :^rp eM fc 

Md — d ^ wou,d p s::e nt or^ 

troops ol - Tlieod^orus S in^tfuTprovince' o^Shbe t h ?' di ?S own against the 

I would again venture to suggest that my serviced murht he ncef,^ 7 P t^ the cani P ai S n , 

■ of them during the Russian War, when on the Staff of the Ottoman'”“ de,1 „ som « 

seded on account of a severe wound received in an eu-a-emeut 1 WaS ?T*' 

taken part m the campaigns of Italy, Denmark, America’and Austria a " d have 

of the world, toT^wTaffam in differe "‘ P arts 

given to me by different commanders” under whom °I havelrred'^n^f wi! testin !“ ials 
testimony in my favour. e served, any of whom will bear 

hours^ noticef°” LOrd '*‘ P S “ ® *° entertain my P r0 P° sal - 1 am ^y to start at three 

: • t I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. A. LEVESON, Major, 

Late Colonial Secretary, Lagos, West Coast of Africa. \ 

No. 73. 

Mr. Murray to Major Leveson. 

Sir, 

1A M directed by Lord Stanley acknowledge the re^Tof^ur iSr of’ tlif fsth 
instant, offering your services to proceed to Abyssinia to effect the > relent n f /i« vt 

captives there, and containing remarks on the present state of that cmiuftv and I am t 
thank you for your communication. country, and 1 am to 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MURRAY. 


No. 74. 

Sir J. Fergusson to Mr. Murray .—{Received July 27.) 

Sir, 

was fen!™ed r 1o'E Depa” W^he'^"<5?" ° f ,h “Sl^ne.l'tpy ofwLh 

be procured from India with a view to nossilik" n T’ reqaes ^' n ^ tbat in ^rmation might 
Sir Stafford Northcote to st d,> c nr , possible operations m Abyssinia, I am directed by 

the Government of Bombay bv ° ri ” atl0 " °f ^ ord Stanley, that he has instructed 

despatch competent officers 7 to ‘the f£Pc’ l ° 3 neccssar y information, and to 

being made in^communicathjn ^iRf C^lond e Merewether! eW ^ ^ 
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Sir Stafford Northcote has further, by telegraph, directed that he may be informed, as 
soon as possible, how long a time all the necessary preparations will require, in order that 
any operations in Abyssinia, which may be determined upon, may be conducted within the 

limits of the ensuing cold season. 

1 am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON. 














